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AT Last. where his life had slipped from his grasp. 





BY MAREEAM HOWARD. 


The mellow light of evening rests 
On wood and vailey sweet; 
nd the shadows of the Autumn 
Crept softly to our feet. 


Night, like a quiet blessing, falls 
U the perfumed air; 

And the troubied thoughts of life are hush'd, 
And peace is every where. 


Such years bave come and gone 
Since Is here before, 
But the is sacred to me now, 


And will be evermore. 


The anguish of our parting words 
Made dark that Summer night ; 

But the sunny gleam that was so far 
Has reach'd us clear and bright. 


80 -potienty you whisper’d, dear, 
hen I was weak with n— 
We should see the sunlight through the clouds 
Before we met again. 


Those words of comfort which you spoke 
80 brave and hopefully, 

Came every night to those far-off lands, 
With cheering voice to me. 


Th love that made your heart so brave, 
Grew deeper day day; 

And the while my own was purified, 
Ite doubt was ta’en away. 


Together now we stand at last, 
And words and laughter cease, 

Asan unheard heart to heart, 
Breathes hope, and love, and peace. 


The brilliant ray that seem’d so far 
When onr despair was great, 

alas come to u4, as it comes to all 
W ho trust, and work, and wait. 


Tou found it hard to teach me, love, 
The lesson of that night, 

But my world is different since 1 learn'd 
To seek the hidden light. 


TRIED FOR LIFE; 
A Golden Dawn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘LORD LYNNE'S 
CHOICE,”’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
woman,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN Francis Vane went to live at 
Danwold, it seemed to him that his 
life was nearly over; he had sought 
the shade ofa real ‘Valley of Pop- 

.. His fate was a singular one. He 
escaped being a genius. He did every- 
thing well, but nothing. more than well; 
was proficent in many things, but excelled 
in nothing; he had a taste for drawing, mv- 
sic, literature, sculpture, in all of which he 
was not unskilled, but he excelled in none. 
He was the only son of his mother, who was 
& widow; she had a life annuity which died 
with her, and she had saved a smal! sum of 
money for him. He was so brilliant and 
clever as a child that she was convinced be 
would bea genius. She endeavored in every 
possible way to save, in order that she might 
give him a good education. She sent him to 
Rugby and to Oxford, hoping that he would 
bh himeselfinthe Church. He was 
clever and talented by the afu- 
dents and professors, but he failed in all the 
examinations; his knowledge was too scat- 
tered—it was not concentrated enough. 
After that, he would not study for the Bar; 
he determined to live by literature. Mrs. 
Vane had implicit faith in him until the last. 
She believed that if he became a writer he 
ts of the world. She 





He settled down in a oy little a 
orne at Dunwold, with his s and 
tures, and the numerous works of art he had 

thered about him. He resolved to devote 

imeelf to literature; he mapped out for him. 
self a life that was to be quiet and retired; 
he determined to live for his books and care 
for nothing else. He went out one summer 
evening. and returned with a love in his 
heart which was his doom. 

He had gone, during the quiet calm of thé 
summer evening down to the little church 
where the great lime trees grew, and, stend. 
tog underneath them, he heard a strain of 
music so clear and sweet that his whole heart 
was melted, and his sou! was moved to listen 
He could bave fancied that ange) hands were 
touching the keys, making soft, dreamy, 
beautiful music, such as one could imagine 
floating frum the clouds. 

It took of him. He stood under 
the lime trees while the sun was setting. the 
birds were chirping, and the exquisite har 
mony was floating through the sir. Pres 
ently it ceased, and in its place a sweet 
brooding silence fell over the earth. It was 
the gloaming then. He had stood there 
listening longer than he knew. From the 
old stone h there passed into the grey 
evening light the tall slight igure of a young 
girl with a fair pale face like none other he 
had ever seen—it was not beautiful, not 
pretty, but there was something of the light 
of heaven on it. 

She walked through the churchvard and 
down the green lane that led to Dunwold. 
Then he recovered from his trance, and 
seemed to undersiand that the young girl 
was the new organist, of whom he had heara 
the Rector speak as of a girl all soul, and 
that soul al] music. 

He went home with a dreamy poetical 
face engraved on his heart, with a love that 
was his doom. 

He found means, some few days after- 
wards, to make her acquaintance. Scholar 
and student as he was, he loved music; and 
the happiest evenings of his clouded life were 
those he spent in the old church or under the 
lime-trees listening to the music which 
seemed to ri from white sott fingers. 

He found that she was the child of an Eng 
lish father and an Alsatian mother. From 
her father she had inherited an English face 
and simple honest English mind—from her 
mother, a soul filled with music and dreams. 
She was an orphan, and gained her liveli. 
hood by her musica] talents. She had an- 
swered the Rector's advertisement for an or- 
ganist, and had resided tor some months in 
Dunwold. 

She was a genius. The Rector saw that 
at once, and was only too pleased to engage 
her to instruct his children; so that, with her 
different occupations, Elsie Redfern lived ip 
comfort, and found her life very pleasant. 

Francis Vane asked her to marry him, and 
she consented. Their love-story was an 
idyll; they lived in the midst of sunshine 
and music. Elsie was shy of speech. Some- 
times, when he asked her to tell him how 
much she loved him, she would answer— 

“T canaot tell you in words, but I will in 
music.”’ , 

And then her love would find expression 
in music that wasinspired. It was a love so 

, so calm, so refined, that it seemed to 
ome nothing of earth in it. 

were married, and went to the quiet 

ty cottage Francis Vane called home 

Hie bad made his house a wonder of artistic 
beauty, with its choice books, rare pictures, 
pretty statuettes; it was an artistic home. 
He took especial pride in bis garden—an old- 
fashioned sweet-emeiling place such as poets 
might haunt—and the choicest part of it was 
the beautiful —< — hyacinths which 
became Elsie's e. 
For fear yonss ther lived together, a life 
such as is rarely granted to mortals, a life 
that was all . The student spent it 
with his ot ange wife with her music— 
marriage for once 20 fiction—two hearts, 
two souls, made one. 

u day came when the white bys. 

drooped for want of care, and the 


more were the white hands to linger 


g 
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face to shine with the beauty of the soul 
within. Elsie Vane lay dying, with the baby 
she bad longed for ia her arms. 

It was not like dying; her beart seemed to 
have always been half in heaven. She had 

expressed her feelings more by music than 
by words; there always been something 
unearthly and epiritual about her: and now, 
as che jay dying, there was a licht on ber 
face which those who saw it wonder. 
Her mind wandered at times during those 
last bours, and her husband poticed how 
often she spoke ot ber favorite flowers. the 
white hyscinths When she died, he took 
some of them from the garden and planted 
them on her grave. 

He said very little of his sorrow; he spoke 
only of his loss; but the best part of him died 
w her—he balf buried himself in her 
Fe He made no promise; but he knew 

t no one would ever take her place in his 
heart and heme. His life appeared like 
something to. be borne. because there was 
the hope of meeting her at the end of it. 

Long years before Francis Vane went to 
live at the pretty cottage outside Dun wold, 
ithad received the name of Sweetbriara, 
from the simple fact that the whole of the 
garden was surrounded by a splendid hedge 
of sweetbriar, and the air for s great distance 
around was perfumed by it. Francis Vane 
made up bis mind to spend the remainder of 
his life at the cottage. From the window of 
his study he could see one of the lime trees 
under the shade of which his wife slept her 
last long sleep. He devoted himself to his 

aod, when his child grew older, to 
her. With his wife he had lost the half of 
his income; but, with the aid of his pen he 
had sufficient to live upon, with great care 
and economy, though nothing to spare or 
waste. He kept one maid servant, and gave 
up visiting, as well as receiving visitors. 

Until Hyacinth was eleven years old, he 
taught her himself; and it was a most pecu- 
liar education. Had she been a boy, it 
might have fitted her for the world; as it 
was, it simply made her unpractical in every 
way. 

He was a visionary himself; he had superb 
theories and beautiful dreams, but he had 
not the least knowledge of human nature. 
He believed in the power of love, the con. 
stancy of men, the honor of women, the 
earnestness of life in general; he bad no 
knowledge of the light loves, the fleeting 
friendships, the want of care, thought, or 
interest that distinguish the children of this 
generation—he was a wise, simple. kindly 
scholar, who feared Heaven, honored the 
sovereign, and believed in the power of 
knowledge. Admirable, estimable, worthy 

of all respect and esteem, he was neverthe 
less not the teacher to train an imaginative 
impressionable child. 

For some years he made no difference in 
his mode of life; the child was tended by 
the faithful servant who had watched her 
mother die—Miriam Claye. And to Miriam 
the girl was dearer than the light of her 
eyes. She hada large old fashioned room 
to play in. She had a household of dolls, a 
library of children's books, a number of 
toys, and she lived in dreamland. 
rancis Vane began to teach his daughter 
Latin when she was old enough to learn it. 
He provided her with the best authors, with 
old world poets. It was a curious education; 
but it was the only one he knew how to give 
her 
His love for her was as dreamy as bis Jife; 
he was seldom alive to any practical needs. 
He never gare & thought to dress or anything 
of that kind. He ordered books, music, 
drawings; he would talk to her at times for 
an bour with calm mild wisdom. He loved 
ber with a great love—but he was most un- 
fitted to train a child. 

He seemed to wake up from a dream when 
Hyacinth was sixteen; his child was gone, 
and in her place stood a tall beautiful girl, 
who at him with her mother’s eyes 
and seemed to ask what was her position in 
thie world and what she had to do. 

Francis Vane thought long and solemnly 
sbout what he was going to do with his beau 
tifm] daughter. 

Sixteen, beautiful asa poet's dream, ac 


with a face like a flower, life was fu'l of 
fairest, quests pete to Hyaciath Vane. 
It was an un book, every page of which 
seemed to her full of posiry uoksowna 
delight. Her world wasa small one; 
it ee yh little d on 
briars. no compsaions, no 
lows Francis Vane would aes let bes b 
with the village children, and she no 
oaee of knowing any other. 

he was healthy and strong. She loved 
the fresh air, the early mor breeze; she 
had the natural high spirits vivacity of 
® young girl; she was charming in every re- 


spe ct. 

The Rector's wife, Mra Morley, meetin 
her one day, was struck with her wo 
beauty. Bhe stopned to speak to her, and 
invited her to the Vics 

Upto that time Hyacinth had held no well- 
defined position in society. Sbe had alwa 
been considered far above the people ia 
village. However smal! her father s income 
was still he wasa gentleman of 
means But the county people not re- 
cognised him. He cared nothing himeelt 
for visitors or visiting. This iavitation from 
Mrs. Morley however opened bis eyes to the 
fact that he must think for his daughter as 
he had not thought for himeeif. 

Hyacinth was almost dazed with delight 
To visit the Vicarage, with its charming 
mistress, the lovely chiidren, the well select- 
ed my be found there, was a 
prospect so full of unbounded delight that 
she could hardly hope it might be realised. 





CHAPTER IL 


YACINTH Vane presented herself be. 
fore the surprised eyes of her father, 
one June afternoon, looking so beaauti- 
ful in her festive attire that he was oe- 

trayed into an imprudent s 

“Why, Hyacinth, my "he cried, 
‘*You are a beautiful womaa!’’ For hours 
afterwards the sound of her happy laughter 
rang in his ears. 

‘‘A woman, papa?’’ she answered. ‘No, 
I am only a child.”’ 

He looked distressed and lexed. 

‘How old are you?’ he ; and shean. 
swered : 

‘‘l am sixteen, papa.”’ 

‘Sixteen?’ he said musingly. ‘Why, it 
seems to me only yesterday that I saw you 
lying in your mother'sarms. Bixteen! Can 
sixteen years have passed away?’ 

Phil er, scholar, and student as he 


was, he did not n'ze the fact that long 
years hed while he had buried him- 
self in his and bad watched the lime. 


blossoms a and fade. He looked 


thoughtfully at his daughter. 


‘‘l must n to think more about you,”’ 
he said. ‘I have not realised the flight of 
time.’”’ 


Hyacinth laughed. The years that had 
passed like a dream to her father had seemed 
very long and uneventful to her. 

he went to the Vicarage, and Mrs. Mor. 
ley was charmed with her; her beauty, her 
race, her quaint earnestness, her brilliant 
magination, made her one of the most charm. 
ing companions. 

When she had gone home that night, Mrs. 
Morley went to her husband, the good Doc- 
tor whose life was governed by the doctrines 
he preached. 

‘John,’ she said, ‘‘you will tell me that 
in this case virtue is its own reward. I want 
to do a good natured action.”’ 

‘I need aot » that I am willing to help; 
good-nature delights me,’’ answered the 
Vicar. 

“I want to introduce Hyacinth Vane into 
a little good society,’’ said Mrs. Morley. ‘‘I 
have seen no cne half socharming for years. 
She must be most lonely, for her father 
spends the whole of his time with his books. 
e is nocompanion for her, and she really 
ought to have ove.”’ 

‘It is a lonely life,”’ admitted the Vicar. 
‘‘What do you intend to do?’ 

‘Merely introduce her; she wil] make her 
own way. If Lady Ro edene saw her, sie 
would invite her to Dene Hall. She told 
me last week that she deplored the absence 
of pretty girls more than anything else. She 





complisbed,§ better educated fihan half the 








over the keys; never more was the gentle 


girls in En graceful, and imaginaive, 


would take her by the hand, I am sure; and. 
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was put into her hands. 

*] am really grown up,” she sald to her- 
self, with abappyemile. “Who would bave 
thought tbat I should go toa pic nic? Papa,” 
she cried breakirg in upon the quietness of 
that much. loved study, ‘‘read this note, and 
then realise, if youcan,. how grown up I am 
I shall want a prettv dress, « hat, gloves— 
e- many things. Do you think that youcan 
aflord to let me got’’ 

* 1 will see,’’ he anewered with a smile; 
‘*we must consult Miriam "’ 

The result of his ‘‘seeing’’ was that Hya- 
cinth, in a pretty white and blue costume, 
looked more lovely than ever, and went, 
with a smile on her face, to meet her doom 
—went in the full beautw of the June sre 
with a face as fair as a flower, a heart light 
as that of a bird. her eyes full of happiness, 
her golden bair like an aureole round her 

. Francis Vane watched her with lov 
ing gaze; and to him, in that moment of un 
concealed pride and delight in his child, 
there came no shadow of a prison cell. 

Mrs. Morley always epoke of that pic nic 
as one of the successes of ber life; no party 
of guests could have eninyed themselves 
more. Lady Rosedene, just as the Vicars 
good wife had toreseen, was delighted with 
the beautiful debutante 

“Is ber father a gentleman?’ she whis 
pered to Mrs Morley. “She herself is 
ones But is she quite presentable?’ 

Mrs Morley, in her good nsture, gave 
such a flattering account of the echolar that 
Lady Rosedene became desirous to see him. 

‘Bball I invite the father as well?’ ehe 
asked. and was just a little offended when 
Mrs. Morley assured her that it would not be 
of the least use. 

**You have evidently never heard the ro 
manticstory of Francis Vane's courtship and 
marriage,’’ said Mrs. Morley. ‘His is about 
the only case I know in this world of rea}! 
true love. It is no fiction to say that his 
heart is buried in his wife's grave. Al) his 
neighbors have been kind to him, and in 
vited him, but it was found that invitations 
merely troubled him; now every one leaves 
him in peace.”’ 

“Then you think he would not come, even 
if I invited him?” said Lady Rosedene. ‘'I 
generally manage to have my own way with 
the men.”’ 

“I do not think you would succeed in this 
case,"’ answered Mrs. Morley; ‘‘nor dol 
think it would be kind to desire it, When 
so much of a man’s heart and soul isin hea 
ven, it seems almost a pity to bring him 
back into close contact with the world 

»” 

Lady Rosedene’s eyes were fixed on the 
fair bright face of the young girl. She turn 
ed suddenly to the Vicar's wile. 

‘1 have read,’’ she said, ‘‘of the sweetness 
of flowers being wasted on the desert air—of 
violets biooming unseen, and giving their 
fragrance to the wind. I donot believeany 
thing of the kind. Take the great kingdom 
of flowers; every here and there is one of 
such exquisite beauty that every one pauses 
to admire it. It appears to me that in the 
world of fair women every now and then we 
find a face so beautiful that the whole world 
ought to see and admire it. I shal! be doing 
an act of charity in making this face 
kpown.”’ 

But the Vicar's wife shook her head. Such 
a doctrine was not quite in accordance with 
her husband's teaching. 

“I do not know about that.’’ she said 
‘Every face is what I may cal) the veil or 
cover of an immortal sou); and I should say 
apy soul was endangered where the owner of 
it was worshipped for her beauty. I do not 
quite think myself that beauty should be so 
eagerly admired.”’ 

‘It is the way of the world,’’ laughed Lad 
Rosedene. ‘‘We plain woman may thank 
Heaven that great uty and great gifts do 
not often go together; if they did, we should 
have but a poorchance. As it is, some peo 
ple do value common sense and intellect 
more than beauty I shal! make friends with 
Miss Vane. We shal! hear something of her 
before many months are over, mark my 
words.”’ 

And those same words indeed came true. 


CHAPTER IIL 


ADY Roeedene of Dene Hal] was one of 
the celebrities of the county in which 
Dene stood. She was left a widow at 
quite an early age, mistress of a mag. 

piffeent a and a vast fortune. Bein 

both young and clever, every one expect 

the would marry agair; but Lady Roeedene 
was wiser than that. The late Jord had been 
of the most tyrann disposition and un- 
amiable temper. His er wife suffered 
terribly from it, being of a gay, frank, 








Having made 

to enhoy in her own way, 

perfectly in her plan. Ose of the most 
Charming and peceees of women, she 
bed numerous admirers. She enjoyed the 
friendship of clever and sensible men; she 
enjoyed their admiration; she was pleased 
with her conquests—but she steadfastly re- 
fused to have anything to do with love, even 
in its milder form of flirtation. 

For fifteen years she had been the ‘‘queen 
of the county."’ The fetes and festivities at 
Dene Hall were famous al! over the neigh. 
borhood—no one else gave such parties, such 
balls, such pic nics—no one gave such 
pleasant garcen ies. The young girls of 
the neighborhood adored her. 

She would nut hear of love for hereelf, but 
nothing gave her greater happiness than to 
see itin others She took the keenest inter- 
est in a love aftair. She was nota match. 
maker; no one could have ever used such a 
word about the refined and clever Lady 
Rosedene; but ehe liked to bring young peo 
ple together. She had a wonderful kind of 
instinct which told her at once what persons 
would agree together. She never had an 
ill assorted party of guests. She never had 
the least drawback to the success of every 
entertainment she gave. 

She was famous for having promoted more 
marriages than any one else in the county. 
Mothers who had a difficultv in marrying 
their daughters found their d fficulties ended 
when they once applied to Lady Rosedene. 
She would invite a young girl to Dene Hall, 
introduce her amongst an eligible set «nd 
then leave her to take her-chance. That 
usually ended in marriage. So successful 
had she been that pretty young girls were 
now ata discount in the neighborhood of 
Dunwold; they were a!l married and gone 
from home; so that the kindly happy widow 
was somewhat at a loss for young recruits 

She began to fancy that at one or two of 
her balls there had been a dearth of pretty 
faces, that her charade party bad lacked in- 
terest, and that there was a want of novelty 
in some of the scenes. She was more than 
delighted when Mrs. Morley introduced her 
to Hyacinth Vane; here indeed was a 
novelty, a girl more beautiful than any she 
had ever seen, with a voice that was like 
sweetest music, and a smile that was like 
sunshine, a girl whose every movement was 
full of sweetest harmony, as though she 
were tollowing a strain of hidden music. 

Lady Rosedene fell in love with her at 
once 

‘Your father is a scholar and a gentle 
man; they tell me he lives amid his books, 
and counts this outer world as nothing. To 
invite him to Dene Hall would be an empt 
compliment—he would not come; but } 
wish he would let you visitme. Do you 
think he would?” said Lady Rosedene to 
her 

Hyacinth raised her happy eyes to the 
kindly comely face. 

“IT think he would be delighted,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘My father is not quite like other 
rien; he does not seem to live in the same 
world—I doubt whether he would under 
stand at all the kind of world in which you 
move "’ 

“Probably not,’ said Lady Rosedene, de- 
lighted with the girl's earnestness and beau. 
ty; ‘but = will understand it.’’ 

She smiled at the fervor with which the 
girl clasped her little white bands and re 
plied— 

“I should love it, I think, more than any 
other world.’’ 

A dainty flush covered her fair face, her 
eyes shone with the brightness of stars. 

“Then,’’ said Lady Rosedene, ‘‘you shal! 
see what it is like. Come and stay with me 
for a month, if you can be spared for so long. 
I have no wish to fistter you, but with a 
= like yours the world ought to be at your 

eet ’” 

Hyacinth Vane never forgot that day. She 
had been accustomed to hear Lady Rose 
dene’s name mentioned always as that of 
one of the powers of the land; and now to 
find that great and mighty personage not 
only kind to her, but absolutely asking for 
her society and fnendship was something 
wonderful. She did not know that Lady 
Rosedene was driven almost to her wits’ 
end for pretty faces and that she would soon 
consider her prestige gone unless she could 
introduce some new beauty. Hyacinth 
knew nothing of this, and wondered why 
the clever, dainty, exclusive lady should be 
80 anxious for her fnendship. She was de 
lighted; her charming face seemed to grow 
more beautiful, her eyes brighter, her smile 
sweeter. 

The day of the cm was never to be for. 
gotten by her; all the details of it she re 
membered; and in the dullest hours of her 
life those details came back to her with a 
torture a)l their own. 

When Lady Rosedene took her home that 
evening, she said— 


visit. 
s different world they both lived. 

Something of the deep silent mystery of 
night seemed to linger round her as she en. 
tered the quiet house She went at once to 
her father s study, the ring of happy voices, 
the sound of music, the silver strains of com- 
pliment and homage, al] sounding in her 
ears, the brigh'ness of fair faces, the sheen 
of rich dresses and jewels, still before her 
eyes. Her father, his work ended for the 
day, was seated at the window, his eyes 
fixed on the lime trees beneath which his 
young wife slept. She heard him murmur 
as she opened the door— 

‘‘How long, Elsie—how long will it be 
dear?”’ 

A great solemn hush fell overher. It 
was as though she had suddenly entered a 
grand cathedral aisle; the world seemed to 
fall from her. 

She forgot Lady Rosedene and the pro 
mised visit, and went with gentle step to the 
lonely man whose heart was buried while 
his body lived on. She put her arms round 
his neck, and bent her sweet face over his. 

‘ Papa,’’ she whispered, ‘‘shall you never 
forget, even ever so little?”’ 

‘No, imy darling, not even ever so little. 
I live more in that green grave than I do 
here. There is a shadow over me to-night— 
& presentiment of coming evil—and in my 
mind I am going over and over again ever 
happy day of my life epent with her, Bit 
down here at my feet, Hyacinth, and let me 
tell you how she lived and died.’’ 

Seated in the solemn beautiful dusk, while 
the trees moved and the wind sighed in uni 
son, she listened once more to the story 0 
how her mother had been more like a spirit 
oran angel than a woman—how she had 
loved the white hyacinths, and how she had 
died with her little child clasped in her 
arms. 

No wonder that the child forgot the com- 
ing visitor and the coming visit. The last 
incident of that eventful day which she re- 
memovered was her singing in a low sweet 
tone to her father until the look of unsatis- 
filed longing faded from his face, and he 
slept. 

lt was such a different world this from the 
bright, laughing life that only that afternoon 
had been unrolled before her. It seemed 
stranger still when, on the day following, 
Lady Rosedene’s carriage stopped at Sweet- 
briars, and the footman in his gorgeous liv- 
7 rapped sharply at the door. 

low strange it seemed to see the brilliant 
lady, with her bright face, her superb dress, 
in that room where the solitary man always 
sat, that he might be within sight of his 
wife's grave! 

With the tact that distinguished her, Lady 
Rosedene at once made her way to his heart. 
She laid aside her pretty caprices, her pride, 
her half sarcastic. half laughing manner. 
She recognised that she was in the presence 
of a deep sorrow, and itimpressed her. This 
pale studious man, with the griet of a life- 
time on bis face, made a great impression 
on her. She was earnest, sincere, kind, and 
true. He appeared half startled at the idea 
of Hyacinth spending a month at the Hall. 

‘I am afraid,’’ he remarked, ‘that it will 
give my daughter tastes that can never be 
gratified.’ 

But Lady Rosedene laughed. 

*‘Leave all that to me,’’ she said. ‘‘Neith- 
er you nor I know how much good fortune 
is in store for your daughter.”’ 

And so the first act of the tragedy was ar 
ranged. Hyacinth was on the week follow- 
ing to go to Dene Hall. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ENE HALL was the very residence 
for one who studied the enjoyments 
of life. It was one of the prettiest 
homes in England. There was noth- 
ing grand or majestic about it; but it was 
picturesque, artistic and beautiful. There 
was no recognized form in its architecture, 
and no two rooms resembled each other. 
Some had long French windows opening 
into the grounds, others large bay-windows 
from which one had a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country. Some were stately 
and splendid, others small and cosy; there 
was every variety, and there was eve 
shape; every taste could be gratified. The 
rooms themselves were furnished in differ 
ent stylese—some with splendor, some with 
simple artistic taste; they were a)! pictur- 
eeque, many with pretty nooks where one 
could talk unobserved by the hour, many full 
of gems of art It was a home wherein 
every one was happy and at ease; there 
a —_ pot the studious, music for 
who enjo it, outdoor usemen 
for those who preferred it, me : 
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as be gave the sum of money 
hertibe a little fortune. 


it would buy books for pee tas wauld Lak 


He laughed a quiet gentle laugh that 
had never heard feos free his lips. ” 

“My dear Hyacinth, dress must be your 
books for the present, and a very nice sindy 
it will be for you.”’ 

He looked at her with admiration when 
she came to bid him -bye. 

‘Tam to lose you for a month,”’ he 
‘‘We have never been parted before.’’ 

She laid her fair head on his shoulder, 
and whispered to him that she did not want 
to leave him then, begging him not to spend 
the hours of her absence in solitary watch 
over the green grave. 

It was like going from one world into 
another when she left the lonely study 
went out into the sunlight, where 
Rosedene’s luxurious carriage awaited her. 
It was a novel sensation—a drive of man 
miles in a splendid open through 
some of the most beautiful scenery 
England. 

She had been disquieted and anxious as 
to how she should feel amongst strangers, 
but every thought of herself soon died away. 
The girl's soul seemed wakened to fresh 
by all that she saw. The drive was like a 
dream of sunlight and foliage, of pwn | 


streams and purpie hills, 
roads and green fields. 

She was bewildered by the beauty of the 
park, and by the picturesque of 
fthe Hall. The girlish unt heart sank 

when ehe saw the grandeur of everything 
around her: but her innate pride and inde- 
pendence came to her aid. 

Lady Rosedene, always amiable and con- 
siderate, was in the entrance hall to greet 
her. The girl's heart went out to ber grace- 
ful kind)v hostess. 

Lady Rosedene would go herself to Hya- 
cinth’s room. 

‘I have placed you near me,”’ she said, 
‘so that you may not feel lonely, and that 
my maid may attend to you, as of course 
you have not brought one ”’ 

Hyacinth laughed at the notion, as she 
thought of the one old fashioned maid at 
home. She felt se at ease with Lady 
a0 non No one resisted Lady Rosedene 
for long. 

“You will like to understand little about 
the Hall before we go doWn stairs,’’ she said 
‘‘Before you dress I will give you a sketch 
of my chief visitors. The prima donna at 
present—that is the lady who sings best, 
who manages our charades and private the- 
atricale—is Miss Sant. She is one of the 
cleverest girls in England in her own par- 
ticular role.’’ 

‘‘What is her role?’ asked Hyacinth, be- 
ginning to feel interested in her new world. 

“I should say, amusing others, She is 
clever and beautiful, and there is a tragedy 
attached to her that a stranger would never 
suspect.’’ 

‘‘What is the tragedy?’’ asked Hyacinth, 
who associated that word only with Greek 
plays and the works of Shakspere. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ]} 
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Julius Manteuffel died in Chicago the other 
day. Just who he was no one seems to 
know, but that he was the scion of a noble 
German family no one doubts. He went to 
Chicago with plenty of money in bis pocket 
and became very dissipated, and his prodi- 
gality brought on his last sickness. Some 
say that this young man—he was but twenty- 
three-- was the son of General Von Manteu 
and others that his father was Prince Her- 
man Von Manteuftel. He was deeply in love 
witha young girl. It was love at first a 
with them, and his intention was of throw § 
up his commission in the German army 82 
settling down in Chicago. There are stories 
current that he wassent tothis country 
& season to avoid the publicity of 
petty scandals. There is or ay EY 
strange about his life and death. Of he 
had but little moaey. 


Superintendent Lash, of Portland, Me., 
says, wisely enough, that the teacher who 


mpathizes with them. g their affec- 
oaant confidence, gee easily apd 





The heavy supply of 
tod corn han depromed the, gra trade of 
Rassia, as well as ot E , France sod 
ltaly. During the month of May there was 
a l demand for Rassian grain for the 


Italian merket, but at once the com petition 





irom the United States set in. 
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“T hope 0, 100,” sald Milly, simply. Toss full as Begs ed gh age 9 


ee 
with their aed 
Tirive years with Zesow ind pein, 
Have come since we 
la the time of astame 


and our father’s nels, whee we left him, 
That only wae turning gray, 
ls crowing thinner and whiter, 
Whiter every Gay. 
d the time has marked all others 
Atias surely marked us too, 


have been changed so satly,— 
Now bath it been with you ! 


Our Milly. 


BY L. M. B. 











won't have to change carriages till you 
get to York. Good bye.” 
“Good bye. Take good care of fa- 
ther while I am gone.” 

“Yes, I'll be sure to do that.”’ 

It was a pleasant young face which 
watched the tall, manly young fellow as he 
turned aside at the car door to admit an 
entering group, and smiling back at Milly 
as much as to say— 

‘‘See what nice company are to have.”’ 

The three newcomers and the young girl 
were its only occupants through the jour- 
ney. 

The gentleman was tall and distingue 
looking, and though a few scattering threads 
of silver showed among his crisp, brown 
locks he did not look over thirty. and Milly 
found herself wondering what his relation- 
ship was to the young lady about whom he 
was ee i poy engl ay, mn her 
wraps, and tering her from the draught 
in such a way as to suggest that she was an 
inva'id. 

And, indeed, her transparent skin, told 
the same story. 

The third person was a respectable, com- 
fortable looking woman, whom our observ- 
ant little country girl was also at a loss to 
place, but who was, as she soon learned, a 
nurse. 

It was an My first entrance into that wide 
charmed world beyond the immediate pre. 
cincts of home, and she was prepared to flad 
everything wonderful and —-. 

She was on her way to visit Mrs. Archi- 
bald Wyeth, and was to spend the winter 
with ber. 

After her first comprehensive glance at 
the party of strangers, she paid no more at. 
tention to them, but turning so as to face the 
window, sat with her book lying neglected 
in her lap perusing instead the vast volume 
of nature, changing like a kaleidoscope before 
her eyes as the train flew on. 

Suddenly two clinging arms were thrown 
about her neck, and her face was covered 
by a shower of kisses. 

‘Ah, Lilly,”” murmured a sweet childish 
voice, ‘I have found you at last. God is 
good! I knew he would give you back to 
me.”’ 


“Do not be alarmed, young lady,’’ and 
Milly knew that the rich, deep voice must 
belong to the gentleman. ‘‘My ward has 
lost her twin sister by an accident, and the 
shock affected her reason. But she is as 
gentle and loving asa little child; she will 
not hurt you.”’ 

“Come, Miss Cecile,”’ said the nurse, and 
she took her hand to turn her away; but 
Cecile turned a pleading face towards Milly, 
who could not resist it, although slightly 
startled at the knowledge of her malady. 

_ “Let her stay by me,” she said; and turn- 
ing 80 that she faced towards her, she com- 
menced talking to her in her rapid way. 

After a time Cecil became tired, and the 
nurse arranged an impromptu couch for her, 
and she was soon asleep, — so fair and 
fragile that Milly involuntarily leaned over 
apd kissed her. 

“It is the first time the sweet young lad 
has closed her eyes since four o'clock th 
morning. The doctor says if she could only 
leep better her brain might right itself.” 

i yquen she is not incurable ? 

‘No.” This time it was the gentléman’s 
voice. ‘Tt is only a temporary derange- 
ment and as this is the first time she has 
Geationed her sister's name since the acci- 

ent I augur favorable results from it. If 
you were only to be for a time whcre she 
d see you. Will you pardon me if I ask 

ou how far your journey extends? Here 


My plan 
really glanced at it mechanically when she 


Nz little sister, youareall right. You 


‘Sm Roczr HEerworqs. 
: “Millbank Terrace.’’ 
‘I go to York,”’ see said; and continued, 
Te sitliah ‘it ‘is my first visit. 
4 ve on farm, and it seems too pleasant to 


true ? 
At that I am to see that city. 


When they reached York she could only 
Sere ecto cel aw be 
He did on andi we 
80, it grew to be a dail 
rence for Mrs. Wyeth and Milly te in 
vited to ride with Sir Roger and his ward 
As the skilful doctor had predicted Cecile 


Then Sir Roger went to Mrs. Wyeth and 
entreated her to use her influence with Milly 
to stay with the dying girl, who was so con- 
stantly wishing for her companionship. 

The invitation to Milly to spend some 
time at the hotel at which Sir R ger's party 
was stopping. occasioned her some embar 
rassment, but her love for the le suf 
ferer overcame her scruples, she went 
to her. 

The visitors at the hotel were very much 
interested in the baronet and his ward, and 
many a pair of ht eyes would have been 
glad to win an admiring glance from the 
haudsome, stately nobleman, but he seemed 
ever the same, polite and courteous, but in- 
different. ‘ 

His ward, Cecile, was also his cousin. 

His uncle had felt such confidence in his 
favorite nephew that on his death bed, young 
as was Sir Roger at the time, he had ap- 
pointed him guardian of twin girls, and had 
‘also left him a third of his large fortune, so 
that, altbough by the provisions of the en- 
tail, he did not inherit any of his father's 
property, he might be in possesson of a good 

come. 

By the terms of the will, if either sister 
died, the survivor was to inherit all; and if 
neither should live to attain her msjority, 
Sir Roger should then be the heir, unless 
his cousins wished to will their share to 
someone else. 

In that case he was to be guided by their 
requests. 

“Guardy,”’ said Cecile, one morning after 
she had made an excuse to send Milly from 
the room, ‘‘I want to make my will You 
are rich enough already, and I want to give 
Milly half of my money. Are you will- 
ing we 

Sir Roger stroked the bright head ten- 
derly. 

“Anything that pleases my Cecile, pleases 

e ’” 


Cecile took his hand caressingly. 

“What a good kind guardy you have 
been. Leaving your home and traveling 
about with me in search of health which 
won't come. But my mind is all right now. 
Oh, that dark time when everything was a 
blank! And it was Milly's sweet , 80 
like my own Lilly's that helped me. She is 
my sister in spirit if not in body.’’ 

So it was arranged. 

The lawyers were sent for, and Milly 
Dutton was no longer a girl merely in com- 
fortable circumstances—she was an heiress. 
But she knew nothing of it until Cecile’s 
translation to be with her sister for ever. 
Then she learned of it from Sir Roger's 
lips. 

After he had told her of the way in which 
Cecile had wished to give her such a per- 
manent token of her love, he said, sadly— 
‘‘Life will seem very strange to me now 
that Cecile bas gone. For the last three 
years I have hardly had a thought except 
tor her. I shall miss the dear child sadly. 
Will Cecile's friend think of Cecile’s uncle 
once in a while after he has gone ?”’ 

Milly tried to answer, but her voice failed 


her. ; 

She looked up at him, with large tears 
filling her eyes, and rolling silently down 
her cheeks. 
“Milly, are those tears for me?’’ The 
voice grew deep and impaseioned. ‘But 
no, it would be too selfish in me to ask it. 
My hair is already showing its streaks of 
silver, and you-—”’ J 
‘Don't, geo pen will break, 
sobbed Milly, convulsively. 

Bhe oy glimpse of happiness which 
might have been hers, opening before ber 
only to be shut out irrevocably, and maid- 
enly delicacy must seal ber lips. 

She could not give utterance to the cry 
that ran through her whole being— 

“I love you, I love you!” 

But that despairing burst of sobs was a 
revelation to him. 

With tenderness too deep for words, he 
drew her to him and kissed away the tears. 
The next spring there was a wedding st 
Milly's home 
Lady Millicent Hepworth (our Milly) fills 
her position as though she had been born to 
it, and her husband blesses the day when 
Cecile’s delusion drew Milly withia their 


traveling group. 





“Mrs. Partington” (Mr. Shillaber) bas 


repeated wounds"’ Oa 
penalty is that he must hold out his leg 
while each male of the tribe sticks his spear 
into it. “But so hardy are these savages 
that, with noremedy bata little floe dust, 
the wounds, however severe, heal quickly.’’ 
These curious people have no other form of 
government than thatof the family, and 
no religion, except that dream of ghosts and 
demons. White men su to be 

rite of the natives come to life n. 

ey believe that after death they wil! them. 
selves und the same change. Taough 
without reli they are not without rites. 
Circumcision is at fourteen, and 
attwenty the youth is gashed over the back 
and chest. On the Murray river gir's have 
the whole back cut with flints in borizontal 
bands of . The screams of the patient 
are a subject of merriment all around. ‘In 
most cases however, the girls voluntarily 
submit to it because the scarred back is 
greatly sdmired.”’ 

The Tasmanian natives sre superior to the 
Australians in meee. After a time they 
became neat and orderly in their habits. made 
roads, delighted in cricket and marbles, and 
sewed mat dresses. Ualortunately rough 
settlers and escaped convicts persecuted and 
degraded them. A race which might have 
developed the better qualities of civilize tion 
gradually shrank from 7 000 to one old wo 
man, who died in 1876. Even humanity 
was hurtful to them. The Government 
gave them clothing, which they had barter. 
ed away c lost when they had grown accus- 
tomed to its use. The change rendered them 
susceptible to lung diseases, of which a large 
proportion of them perished. 

The Dyaks of Borneo are the kindest and 
most pleasing of savages; but except when 
the fear of Europeans restrains them, they 
have the same inconvenient custom as that 
upheld by King Cetewayo of refusing leave 
to marry until the young bachelor can ex 
hibit a head as his credential of competence 
for housekeeping. 

The Papuans of New Guinea are still only 

a half known race. The Papuans have a 
taste for personal embellishment, but it takes 
such eccentric forms as the attaching of two 
boars’ tusks joined together to the nose, with 
the tips turned upwards They eat many 
kinds of large insects. What they consider 
music is their ordinary substitute at 
festivals for intoxicating liquors. They 
are totally ignorant of metals, and the 
coast dwellers are even unable to procure 
fire for themselves. When they accidentally 
let their fires f° out, they have to ask a 
spark of the bill tribesmen who produce it 
by friction. Yet they divide the year into 
lunar months, and have names for the con- 
stellations. One of the tribes counts up to 
a million. In the New Britain group, the 
Papuans of New Z-aland have a remark 
abie custom, which even the East cannot 
match. Girls of six or eight years old are 
shut up for some five years in cages like 
huge extinguishers made of palm leaves, out 
of which they are never allowed to come tl! 
they are to be married. The cages are 
placed inside large houses, with old women 
to watch them. The girls are taken out 
once a day to wash, but they never leave 
the house. 
The Fijians appeared to have secured 
immunity trom the usua) fata] consequences 
of European connection, though nowhere 
was the passion for human ficsh more vio. 
lent. At great feasts twenty bodies would 
be served up at once. The love of slaughter 
was not always, however. connected with 
the table. When a chief died. wives 
and slaves were buried with him. When a 
chief s house was built, a slave was buried 
under each pole which held it up. How 
far even the cannibalism was not a mere 
phase of religion or superstition it mignt be 
hard tosay. The Fijian had, or has, » firm 
belief in a future state in which the actual 
condition of the dying person is perpetu 
ated. Thus a young man, being unabie to 
eat, was buried alive by his father at his 
own request lest he should grow thin and 
weak. somewhat luxuriously he asked to 
be strangled first; but “he was scolded and 
told to be quiet, and be buried like other 
people and give no more trouble; and he 
was busied accordingly.’’ 





An uptown lady is so high toned that she 


Queen's College, Oxtord, England on 
Coristmas Day, another curious and ancient 
custom, that of presenting a threaded nee- 
dle toeach persun dining in the col 
hall on New Year's day, is still 
After the drinking born has been 
round the Senoir Burser ts each guest 
with a needle, threaded with silk of red, 
black, and blue, representing the three 
ne, divinity. and 
law, enjoining them to take it and be thrilty. 
* Buinp wita rage '’—Rige meant some- 
thing ia Paris workshop one afierncon 
some weeks ago. An overseer of the works, 
finding that one of the men had not finished 
a pieceof work which was urgently re- 
quired, fell into such a state of fury as to 
strike bim in the face. Almost in the 
wear of striking. however, he staggered 
back, shouting for aid and complaining that 
he could not see. The workmen came round 
him with offers of assistance, but nothio 
could bedone. It was certain that he 
suddenly lost the use of both his eyes. Med- 
ical evidence showed that some of the blood 


vessels behind the eyehad burst, and that 
the blond had the interior cavities of 
the eyebaljs. 


Tue Cagrny —The cherry comes origi- 
nally from Asia. After a victorious expe- 
dition into Pontus, the Roman general 
Lucullus brought the cherry from 
a town of that prownce, into Italy. Soldier 
though he was, this Lucullus always had an 
eye open to whatever was agreeable in the 
way of food: and itis not tobe doubted 
that he regarded the cherry as one of the 
proudest of all bis trophies. Thecherry was 
then brought to Rome about seventy years 
before Christ. About one hundred and 
twenty years later it was introduced into 
Great Britain, and thence here. From Italy 
it was brought also @toall the other coun- 
tries of Europe—in every one of which it is 
now « universal favorite with all classes of 
the people. 

Inns —The idea of an inn is becoming 
obsviete. Few hosts can find time to gos 
sip; the clube have withdrawn the wits; the 
excitement of a stage coach arrival is no 
more; anda poet might travel a thousand 
leagues without floding a romantic ‘‘Maid 
ofthe Inn’’ such as Southey has immorta. 
lized. Thanks, however, to past literature 
we can yet appreciate in imagination at 
least, the old inn. Goldsmith s ‘ Village 
Alehouse’ has daquerreotyped its humble 
species, while Dr. Johnson's evenings at the 
Mitre keep vivid the charm of its metro. 
politan fame. Indeed, it is quite impossible 
to imagine what British authors would have 
done without the solace and inspiration of 
the inn? Addison fled thither from domes. 
tic annoyance; Dryden's chair at Willa’ 
was an oracular throne; when hard pressed, 
Steele and Savage sought refuge in « tavern 
and wrote pamphlets for a dinner: Farquhar 
found there his best comic material; Sterne 
opens his ‘‘Scntimental Journey”’ with his 
landlord, Monsieur Dessein Calais, and his 
inn yard; Bheastone. confessed he found 
‘Jife s warmest welcome at an ino;’’ Sher- 
idan s convivial brilliancy shone there with 
peculiar lustre. 


A Caingse Revisw.—A Chinese review 
has just been witnessed and described by 
a correspondent. The men, clad in uni 

forms of red and blue, were ranged in two 
ranks, every tenth man holding a bright 
scarlet flag, while a sergeant in the middle 
gave the time to advance by — a huge 
crimson standard. At tae sound of a born, 
which resembled the humming of a gigantic 
bee, the battalion prepared to receive 
cavalry. Out popped a soldier brandishing 
a pike, which he poked atan imaginary as- 
sailant, then uttering a shriek like an owl 
be flourished his shield. turned s somer- 
sault, and trippingly retired to the ranks. 
When everybody had popped out brand. 
ished and poked his pike, shrieked like an 
owl, thrown a somersault, and retired, the 
big born hummed once more, the soldiers 
formed in square and one of them danced 
ravely bat energetically forward, throw 

ng out his right leg witha graceful jerk; 
then bounding backward he again danced 
forward, this time throwing out bis left. 

Then he jutared, be walized, be c:pered, he 
pranced, be turned head over heels, rolled 
himself well in the dust which rose in 
clouds stood on the back of his neck while 
he fi wrished his legsin the air, recovered 
bimeelf, grasped wildly with his a:ms at 
nothing in particular, made a grotesque 
courtesy to the V.ceroy and retired. Wath 
this martial spectacle the review con 








just reached his sixty filth birthday, and 





“We, too, are on our way there, and I 


won't admit she common sense. 


cluded. 
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BY W. &. GILBERT. 





Only a dancing girl, 

With ao unromantic style, 
With borrowed color and curl, 
With a ized mechanical smilie, 
With many a hackneyed wile, 
With ungram matical lips, 
And corns that mar ber tips. 


Huang from the files in air, 
Bhe acts a palpable ite; 

She's as littie a fairy there 
As unpoetical |! 

I bear you asking why, 

Why in the world I «tn 

This tawdry, tinseled thing? 


No aliry fairy ebe, 
As she hangs in arsenic green 
From a highly impossible tree 
In highly impossinle scene, 
Herself not over clean), 
or tays don't suffer, I'1a told, 
From bunions, coughs, or cold. 


And stately dames that bring 

Their daughters there to see, 
Pronounced the “dancing thing” 
No better than she ahould be, 

W ‘th ber ekirt at ner shawmetul knee, 
And her painted. tainted phiz; 

Ab, matron which of us is? 


And in sooth it git occurs 

hat while tbese matrons sigh, 
Their dresses are lower than hers, 
And sometimes balf as high: 
And their bair te hair they buy; 
And they use their glasses, Loo, 
In a way she'd biush to do.) 


Bat change her gold and green 
For @ coarse merino gown, 

And see ber upon Lhe scene 

Of her home, when coaxing down 
Her drunken tather's trown, 

Jo his equalid, cherriess den ; 
She's a tairy truly, then! 


HUNTED DOWN: 


—OR, — 


The Purpose of a Life, 





BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘THK NEMESIB OF 
LOVE,”’ KTC., ETC 





CHAPTER XXXIV.—|Continuxp J 
1X what?—six N@apolitans!”’ said Ar- 
thur, with strong contempt. ‘You 
have only to look at him to see that his 
strength is gigantic, slight as he is; 
besides he was armed, and I was pretty 
sure that Alficri was in his pay. My posi 
tion, I tell you, was anything but pleasant; 
but just as I had made the discovery the 
door was burst open and the room was filled 
with police, and every mother's son of them 
were arrested, save your humble servant, 
who managed to escape through the secret 
way and reach the city.” 

“You were made to come here,"’ said 
Aubrey. 

“No,”’ replied Vivian, ‘‘I had been dis 
uised, hairand al!; besides, Naples itself 

the very last place they will look for me 
in. I took care that an anonymous Jetter 
reached the authorities, warning them that 
the Spanish prisoner would try and make 
himeelf out an Englishman, and attempt to 
appeal to the ambassador. The six others 
were executed, I believe, and if Egerton is 
still alive, he wil] have at least a six month's 
trial of a Neapolitan dungeon.’’ 

‘Arthur, this is too bad,’’ said Aubrey. 
‘A man of such mark—an ex-minister—"’ 

‘And your rival,’’ interposed the other 
with his devilish sneer. ‘ Roland, you are 
a fool. Chance puts into your hands the 
very man you hate, and you would fling it 
away. Let him lie there They won't dare 
to put him to death, lest what he says 
should turn out to be true.”’ 

“Ab, and then if I could make her be 
lieve him faithless to her,’’ said Aubrey, 
“she would in pique marry the first person 
who offered.’’ 

“T tell you, Roland, it must be a cursedly 
wel] nut together story that will deceive ber,’ 
said Vivian. ‘Though barely sixteen, she 
knows too much of the world to believe any 
mere newspaper report.”’ 

*Bat—it—" said Roland Aubrey, slowly, 
‘it were no report, bat announced as a cer 
tainty amongst the marriages in the papers 
as having taken place in Italy,and if I could 
return and swear that I had seen the mar 
riage and register, then I think no woman's 
faith could stand that."’ 

“Speak out, man! What are you driving 
at?’ demanded Vivian, rising to his feet. 

‘That [ will come down handsomely. and 
fit you out for the game. if you wil! do the 
thing.’’ exid Aubrey. “I do not mean an 
rascally mock marriage. I would not sacri 
fice any girl's name for my scheme.”’ 

“What, when I'm just rid of one wife, 

want me to saddle myself with another! 
k you for nothing,”’ said Vivian, with 
a sardonic cur! of his chiselled lip. 

‘Listen to me, Arthur,"’ said Aubrey. 
“You can marry a wife without being bored 
with her. Leave her when you like. J can 
name a lady whom we meta year ago in 
Bologna, when you first escaped from Forest 
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Moor—I mean that pretty creature you 
were so much taken with—Gepevra della 
‘Bbhe was very lovely, and I have never 
ten her. A sweet creature, too,” said 
Vivian, with that momentary softening of 
his face. ‘I would marry her if I could 
get ber to take me.”’ 

‘Come here,’’ said Aubrev. drawing him 
to a tall Venetian mirror. ‘‘What do ycu see 
there?’’ 

‘‘Myself,”’ said Vivian. ‘‘Why?’ 

‘Look, then, on that handsome form and 
face, and say whether she will refuse you?’’ 
said Aubrey. 

“Roland—Roland!"’ said Vivian, with a 
passionate force that was startling from him, 
‘‘when my mother died, she left me the 
fatal gift of her beauty. Ob, that fatal 
beanty!"’ 

“Vivian—Arthur!’’ exclaimed Aubrey. 

‘‘Ay—you think I was born with a devil 
in me,’’ said Vivian; ‘‘and perhaps I was. 
But I tell you there are times when I am 


almost maddened by the ry of my 
childhood, when I stood an Ghnocent child 
at my mother's knee, and U@tened to her 
gentle teachings. I believed ina God and 


an eternity then!’ he said, with a look of 
such dark, wild remorse in his lurid eyes, 
that Roland almost recoiled. 

Vivian turned away, and for some min- 
utes there was silence. Roland could not 
comprebend a character so strangely mixed 
with such a lingering of something better 
through all its evil darkness. Surely re- 
morse is the shadow of Heaven, even as the 
shadow of a cloud must have the sun to cas 
it, and when it passes leaves the sunlight 
broad and holy. 

‘Will you do it, Vivian?’ said Aubrey, 
breaking @ silence that was oppressive to 
him 

Yes," replied Vivian. ‘One thing is as 
good as another; and I don't mind sucha 
pretty wife for a time. How is it to be 
done?” 

She isa Veronese,’’said Aubrey. ‘She 
is the ward of a distant relative, an old lady 
who will be glad to be rid of her charge 
and her money.” 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Vivian, ‘‘but when we met 
her at Bologna I was called merely Signor 
Arturo.”’ 

‘So much the better,’”’ said .Aubrey. 
“They live, I know, at a small town some 
ten miles from Verona. We will go there 
and introduce ourselves—myself in my own 
name, you as Sir Angelo Egerton: only, 
mind the marriage must take place this day 
month. The day that sees Leonora pledged 
to me shall see you the owner of five thous- 
and pounds.”’ 

*Done!"’ said Vivian. 

‘Then I'll go at once and see about our 
instant departure,’’ said Aubrey. 

Viviar looked after him, and as the door 
closed on him, he muttered, with a bitter 
encer, ‘‘I wish no better revenge on that 
cursed dark faced girl than to see her Au- 
brey's wife. Curse them all!’ 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


USTIN ROCHESTER had parted from 
his injured wife in flerce passion ang 
anger that had not been improved by 
the almost immediate marriage of bis 

daughter to her son—her work, he knew, in 
utter defiance of his commands. But Julian 
had flung in his teeth his cruel and shame- 
ful desertion of his wife; he should do so 
no more. He was worn out and wearied of 
wandering, and of the dissipations which, 
even while plunging madly into, he had 
always despised, and himself for joining. 
He was weary of it—weary of bis lonely, 
dreary weight of misery and sorrow; and 
ere June was many days old, he determined 
to return to her, it he could bear it; for a)l 
the bitter memories of his lost and wasted 
life rose between him and his second wife. 

He had taken up bis residence in apart- 
mente; and from thence he wrote to her 
that he was himeelf going to live, at any 
rate for a time, at Rochester Court, and that 
he wished her to join him there. 

When his arbitrary letter reached Marion 
she was in her room with Leonora, dressing 
for the opera, having dismissed her maid, 
Nelly Warren, in order that she and Leono-. 
ra might talk more freely. 

The first impulse of the loving suffering 
wife, so long deserted, was passionate joy; 
her second was very diflerent. 

‘Ob, Leonora,"’ she cried, ‘‘my son—my 
Jnlian; be will part me from him! He will 
never let us meet; and Julian will not be 
home till next week, and I fear their meet- 
ing. I know Austin so well; his passions 
are 8) fearful and ungoverned—and yet— 
oh, child! if he would love me, I could die 
hapny!”’ 

‘Dear Marion,’’ eaid Leonora, ‘do not 
let your love for even Julian stand between 
you and your husbsnd.’’ 

“I will go to him now, at oncel’’ said 
Marion. ‘Take off this dress! Take these 
jewels from my hair!" 

She was almost tearing them out, w 
Leonora’s hand arrested her. oo 

‘‘Marion,’’ said she, ‘‘be calm. Dear 
Marion, try and be calm.”’ 

“Calm! said Marion. ‘Have J not been 
calm all these years! I am not like you, 
child! I haven't got your iron nerves; and 





I have’t had your iron training. I have 
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been more nervous, too, since I met hig 
that day when Julian interfered between 
us”’ 


The Castilian said nothing, but wrs 
a shawl about ber and opened the 


“Come,” she said, “the carriage is ready, 
and Wylde will drive ; and, Marion, 
remember, do no® let ret and me 


stand in the way of his return.” 

She saw Mrs "Rochester into the carriage 
and saw it drive off, and then re-entered 
the house. 

Meanwhile, Austin Rochester sat waiting 
for an auswer to his imperative letter, with 
bitter disbelief of her love in his seared 
heart and hatred to all his kind in his ye 
cal soul; yearning for the affections he had 
never known, yet repelling the love that 
was at his feet—spurning even now the 
wife who was so true tohim, despite all she 
bad suffered at his hands. He did not hear 
a carriage stop, nor steps enter the house; 
but he heard them ascend the staircase and 
pause outside, and, as the door opened, he 
turned sharply to once more confront the 
beautiful woman whose happiness he had 
wrecked. 

“You here!’ he said, drawing back with 
adark frown. “D> you answer letters in 
person at this hour?’ 

“To my husband, yes,” she answered, 
steadily; “if you wrote at midnight I should 
come.”’ 

“Give me your answer then, madam, and 
leave me,’’ said Austin. 

‘‘Austin, hear me!’ said Marion. ‘‘When 
Angelo Egerton went away, he left his ward 


#4 and her friend under my charge. Leonora 


cannot leave town; and I have no one to 
whom I can commit them, until Julian— 
my son—returns, a week or fortnight hence. 
Listen still, Austin. I have things in Lon- 
don that I must arrange before I can leave; 
my house for one, I cannot leave in two 
days."’ 

**So,’’ said he with an impetuous gesture, 
‘these girls are to prevent you from obey- 
ing my commands; and for the other this 
Egerton——”’ 

‘Ob, Austin, hush, and listen to mel’ 
anid his wife! “I do not refuse. Heaven 
knows I could not refuse you my very life's 
blood; but what need to wait or go straight 
to the north? Return with me now—come 
with me—to me; is not my home your home 
—al! I have yours, too?’ 

‘‘Mine!’”’ he said, shaking off her entreat- 
ing hand; ‘‘mine, aye, as my soul is. I can- 
not touch it. Leave me. Go and do this 
Egerton’s bidding. You need not come to 
me in the north. Gol’’ 

“IT will not go—I will not leave you!’’ 
she said, still preserving the same gentle 
steady manner, ‘Iam your wedded wife, 
and I have borne your desertion too long. 
I will not be cast from you, as if I were 
unworthy to bear your name. It is killing 
me; I cannot bear it. Oh, Austin, return 
with me; it is —~ till Isbel comes home, 
and then I will follow you where you will.’’ 

He glanced in her face; hesitated, and 
then said abruptly, ‘‘I will come to morrow; 
it is useless to plead more. I give you my 
pledge to return to you to morrow.’ 

She bent down, kissed his hand, and 
went away withouta word. Somehow he 
could not forget that silent kiss. 

The same summer moon that shone on 
him, shone on Leonora. There sbe 
sat by the window of the boudoir, whither 
she had stolen to be alone. Alone she sat, 
the slight form bending a little forward; 
the young face drooping, the dark eyes 
fixed on the ground, one Fittle hand dream 
ily pushing round a diamond ring on her 
finger, which flashed and glitte in the 
moonlight like astar. It wasa ring Angelo 
had placed on her finger the morning of his 
departure; that was six or seven weeks ago, 
and she had not hada line from him—not 
the faintest rumor even of him. Look at 
that young face; it has the same look it 
had when she returned from Forest Moor; 
the anxious lines have returned to the quiet 
sad brow, and the whole tace has the old 
stern gravity and weariness of expression 
in every settled live. She sufters in silence 
and alone. 

‘ Oaly six weeks!’’ I hear some impetu 
ous reader exclaim; ‘‘what need to oy 
anxious?’’ 


But you who have ever had husband, 
brother or father, absent in a position of 
danger, without bearing of them for even 
® month, will admit Leonora had cause for 
the deepest and most agonised anxiety. 
Egerton had gone away in pursuit of a des- 
perate man whose hands were already 
stained with blood, and she knew no danger 
would deter Angeio from the pursuit of the 
man on whose capture Julian's very life 
depended And for now nearly two months 
she had heard nothing of his letpuswhethas 
he was dead or alive. Truly is it said— 
Uncertainty! 

Fell demon of our 
That can support ‘caeaie. pe 1 aot thee. 


And though trom the age of five . 
certainty had formed no smail certian, of 
the sorrow that had so chan of bee, the 
mind can never get quite weed to it; and 
Leonora suffered more now for the man 
whom she loved, than in that terrible mo. 
ment of concentrated agony, when she had 
stood alone with Vivian on the river's bank” 
knowing that he meant to kill her. t 

So she sat without moving, the whole 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HE evening before the day on . 


to arrive was a wild storm evening 
one of those that-are-so often im sme 


mer followed by a day. 
iar ml 

ina oo of and 

was sitting near, & tly wa 
me, but in truth Frctiagd deonssine — 

ar away across thé mournful, Atlan. 

tic. Rochester was seated at s ‘ 


tance, reading the evening , ond 
and then coming round to ce over 
game, though he rarely ¢ save to utter 
something bitter or cynical; for he treated 


his wife with cold and distant politeness, 
and her guests the same—with perfect cour. 
tesy, but Anesie't M saree s engage. 
ment to Angelo ew nothing; was 
or ly known to Julian and Label ‘Rothesay, 
Marion and Margaret. a 

*‘Marion,” said Rochester, suddenly, ‘1 
think I heard you say yesterday to Miss de 
Caldara that you wished you had some news 
of Egerton. Here is news. Listen. ‘We 
— oy the pomp ust arrived from the con. 
tinent that a few da was ce 
at the church of Sancta ris, in Bolen 
the every > of the celebrated Sir Angelo 
Rothesay Egerton, of Falcontower Castle, 
to the Signora Genevra della Scala, an Ital. 
ian lady of birth and ree. - 

‘It is impossible!’’ ex his wife 
and Margaret; but no word passed Leono. 
ra’s lips. She rose caimly, though with a 
colorless face, walked round to Rochester, 
and taking the paper from him read the par. 
agraph herself. 

‘It is false!—utterly, basely false!’ she 
said ‘It is impossible that it can be true.” 

There was no passion in her manner—n0 
quiver of the lip; but there was a = and 
intensity in her low steady voice which per- 
haps only Marion and Margaret thoroughly 
felt and understood. 

Austin looked at her for a moment; then 
said, ‘‘And why is it impossible tha: it can 
be true? Whatis more likely than for s 
rich and handsome Englishman to marry s 
beautiful Italian ?’’ 

‘‘Why ?’’—and now Leonora’s proud face 
flushed darkly for a moment—‘‘because, 
Mr. Rochester, Iam Angelo Egerton’s be- 
trothed wife.’” 

“Still, senora, that hardy affects the pos- 
sibility or likelihood of this statement,” said 
Austin, with a covert sneer, that the cynic- 
ism of his nature could not repress. 

“Do you judge all men own 
proved standard of faith ?’’ was the bitter 
taunt which rose to the Spaniard’s lips, but 
she crushed it down, for on’s sake, and 
said in a voice resolutely calm, ‘‘You, s 
least, should know Egerton better than that 
Well enough to believe in his honor, if not 
his faith.’ 

“I! I believe in nothing,” he said, with 


his sardonic smile. ‘Poor child! You will 
find the anchor of faith you lean on & 
shadow.” 


“] shall find ita firm rock, on which 
rest my life,” she answered, coolly resum- 
ing her place at the cheasboard. “I do not 
expect you to disbelieve the statement, but 
sa my m oe in Egerton. Come, 

on, let us finish our game. . 

Truly “Perfect love casteth out fear. 
Her love and faith in Angelo were as per 
fect as his was in her. 

Thus far Roland Aubrey’s scheme had 
utterly failed. “ 

_ * e * uae 

I was restless that night, ss 
Arundel, in her memoirs. I hia not then 
a why; but looking pong ay“ now. 

t was a very stormy nigh moon 
broke out now and then between the co. 
and shone brightly. Leanora’s room ™™ 
next to mine, and a small private door Sood 
municated bby 4 Bs. her ~~ e 
night” to Mr. an 
staircase 
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was undressing 1 got wan- 
rest or sleep, for my thoughts would 
der to her alone there, and then, far, &F 
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; “wrong! why?’ 
call n’t it wrong,’’ said I, ‘‘to bind up one’s 
very life im that of any human being ?’’ 

“[ don’t know,’’ she replied; ‘‘I can’t 
help it. Ob, Margaret, I could bear any- 
thing better than this sickening suspense 
and rape sett 4 

Her haughty ap -command gave 
way; and, laying her head on my lap, she 
wept such tears as I have never before seen 
a woman weep, and never since. She 
as men, not women, weep; but I was glad 
to see her, for well I knew that if she knew 
or believed really dead, she would 
have been still, and calm, and tearless, and 
so have withered away like a blighted flow- 
er, and died. 

She recovered herself in a few moments, 
but she did not lift her head, and I bent 
down, and whispered, *‘He isn’t dead, Leo- 
nora; he can’t be. You look too readily at 
the dark side of things; isn’t it much more 
likely that be is in disguise in some way that 
makes it impossble for him to write?’’ 

She made no answer, and to rouse her I 
added, ‘It is strange about that notice in 
the paper. It is more than a mere report.”’ 

«Margaret, you don’t believe it?’’ she 
said. 

“No, Leonora,” I replied; ‘‘I should like 
to know what it really means.”’ 

“I knew it can't be Angelo,” she replied, 
“and so I don't care to know anything about 
it, or who it is.”’ 

Oh, that child’s faith! it was sublime—it 
was grand! 

“Leonora,”’ said I, ‘‘suppose that some 
one told vou they had seen the marriage. 
Supnose Julian Rothesay—or —or—Colonel 
St. John” I could not help that foolish 
hesitation. 

Bhe lifted her dark eyes, and fixed them 
on me, with that look of hers that Vivian 
had quailed beneath, and which now brought 
the color to my cheeks, and read my very 
heart better than I did myselt. 

‘TI should think them strangely mistaken. 
Perhaps,’’ she said, with a half smile, ‘‘that 
Angelo might have a double, but no more 
that it was himself than I do now.”’ 

‘Leonora ’’ I said, ‘I think, in your place, 
and in that case, my faith would fail.’ 

“Wait till you are tried,’’ she said. 

Again the tell-tale color rushed into my 
ae ae CHeey, Cpe I raised my hand to 

e it. 

She rose up suddenly, and wound her 
arms about me, drawing my head upon her 
breast. I burst into tears; I couldn't help 
it; I was weak and unnerved. 

“Oh, Leonora,”’ I cried, ‘‘you will despise 
me; you must think me so weak, so foolish, 
and wrong.’”’ 

“I knew it long ago, my dear Margaret,” 
whispered the soft musical voice 1 had never 
loved so well as now, ‘‘and nothing can 
make me think badiy of my Margaret. Can 
we help giving our affections? They are 
beyond control. Did I not love Angelo even 
as a child in his arms, ay, long before I 
knew I was anything to him but his ward.”’ 

Surely that child was sent as a blessing to 
al] she came in contact with. 

For a long time we were silent, and then 
I said, “Hope and trust, Leonora, darling. 
Now come to bed, and have as much hope 
as you have faith.’’ 

Sbe smiled sadly, and shook her head, but 
we went to bed, and { soon slept. I don't 
think she did, for the next day she looked 
very weary and anxious; though when I re- 
minded her that she was to and meet 
Julian Rothesay and Isbel at London Bridge, 
her face brightened. I think, next to An- 
gelo, Julian has the first place in her heart, 
and knowing what I do now, I don’t won- 
der at it. 

Looking over the notes from which I write 
these memoirs, I find that some few things 
which followed have been by me somewhat 
Parsingly pnt down. 

Julian Rothesay and Isbel took Mrs. 
Rochester's Seymour street house off her 
hands, and then she went with her husband 
to Rochester Court; but he did not meet 
either Isbel or her husband, and Mrs. Roch- 
ester saw them at the hotel they were at till 
she lett town. When she went, Leonors 
and I remained with the Rothesays and I 
was glad of it, for Julian had more influence 
over Leonora than any one, save Egerton, 
and he made her sit to him for Se 
~~ smiling, of ‘‘Leonora, Lady Eger- 


I remember one day we were all out rid- 
ing in the park, when Isbel exclaimed, ‘‘Le- 
wane there is Roland Aubrey riding this 

The next moment he came up, affected to 
hesitate, and then, with bow to us, ad. 


the myself. 

‘Then . Aubrey must have been 
iy ad mistaken to ima ae any ot 
Bir Angelo Egerton,” Leonora, with 
bitter sarcasm. ‘ tleman 


that gen 
bimeelf informs me of his marriage I will 
believe it, not before. Your scheme, sir 
‘Love's labor lost.’ ”’ eas 

With an ironical bow and smile she turned 
from him and we rode on. 

“That man is at the bottom of the report,”’ 
she said to Rothesay; ‘‘his whole scheme is 
as plain as day, Jalen.” 

“His opinion of a woman's truth must be 
very poor,”’ returned Julian. smiling. ‘He 
has over-reached himself. I would as soon 
believe Isbel here false, as Angelo.” 


HAPTER XXXVII 


Us ROCHESTER treated his wife 
with the most cold and distant polite- 
ness that was consistent with the com 
monest courtesy of a gentleman, a 

course that cut her more deeply, and placed 
& more effectual barrier between them than 
any harshness could have done; for she be- 
gan to both fear him. to long for his pres. 
ence and yet to dread it; and when he came 
he found her timid and nervous to a degree, 
that grew at last. cut off as she was now 
from all who loved her, to actual agony. 
Sorrow had done its work, and her nervous 
system was not what it had been ten years 
before. 

If Marion Rochester had met Austin's 
pride with pride, coldness with coldness, and 
cynicism with bitterness—if she had set her. 
self, as some would have done, systematical. 
ly to oppose his wishes and commands, to 
resist him in everything, she would have 
made his home a continua! scene of discord, 
and brought upon her head untold misery. 

But it was the nature of Austin's gentle 
wite to act the very opposite to all this. 
Such an idea as disputing anything he com- 
manded or wished never entered her head. 
She never met him, when she did see him, 
with a frown ora cloud on her face; nerv- 
ous and timid she often was now in his pres. 
ence; but though it sometimes annoyed him 
—the more that he knew it was his work— 
it was impossible that he could for ever in 
heart utterly resist the influence ot her un- 
varying sweetness and eyes It was 
touching to watch her if he spoke to her 
with something less of his cold distance; 
how every feature suddenly lighted up, yet 
how the tear started to her eye and her lip 
quivered; how when he paced gloomily up 
and down the room, as he often did, her 
eyes would follow him; and, oh! how ber 
heart ached for him, how she longed to throw 
herself at his feet and entreat him not to re. 
lse her—to love her, to let her love him. 
t ber love him! Alas for her! Long 
since had the heart he crushed as ruthlessly 
as his own been given to him. 

Marion was one of those gentle, affection- 
ate creatures who must lean upon and love 
those whom she was constantly with; and 
hers was not the sudden passion which 
springs up in a day—it had begun when she 
first met Austin, in pity. It grew and 
strengthened day by day and week by weck 
—the strong, pure love of a true hearted 
woman, the trusting, holy love ot a wife to 
ber husband. She was the first who had 
loved Austin Rochester, the only being who 
had anything but dislike for him, and yet 
he suffered a cruel, unjust suspicion to blind 
him; but when he felt himself yielding un. 
der that influence the thought would cross 
him, like a flame of fire, ‘‘Her heart is in 
Cyril d’Arcy’s grave, and she hates me!’ 
But worse than that, poor Marion had 
against her his fixed—and, remembering his 
life—natural belief that no one ever could or 
ever would Jove, or even like him; and he 
tried to harden himself against ber. Tried, 
but it was only in manpner,’’ Oh Austin, my 
husband, have mercy! Is it not enough that 
you have broken the heart that loves you 
too well? rose up against him; and though 
outwardly he was as cold and unmoved as 
ever, in his heart he was pot. 

He long struggled against it; but there was 
something about Marion which, despite him- 
self, touched at last the naturally generous 
and noble nature which lay beneath the evil 
—a sortof clinging gentleness which to 4 
man like himself could not fail to arouse 
everything soft and good in him. He felt 
bis dislike to her melting though, ales! not his 
belief in the impossibility of her love. 
Often of a night as she slept he would bend 
over her and gently draw back the sunny 
tresses from her tair tace; once, and once 
only, he bent lower still and softly kissed 
her brow; she moved slightly, and smiling, 
murmured a name in her sleep; his heart 
beat wildly—it was the name of ‘‘Austin’’ 
that his wife uttered; but then he turned 
away with e low, better laugh. 

“No, it is impossible,’ said he; ‘‘she 
must, she does hate me. 


It is impossible 
one to love me.”’ 
oe ker, deeper shadow tel] on him. 





He was no longer indifferent to the wife 
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. Tt circled round, — 
a minute, and suddenly wheeled and nest- 
led in Austin’s breast, and he did not re- 
pulse it; he tenderly caressed the little 
thing, her dove, and she bowed her head 
and wept tears that had hope in them. 

It was a very lovely evening, but Marion, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, did not heed 
it, and the ponies wandered on, and stopped 
under some trees to crop the Fora 
long time she sat there till the sun had sunk 
and the gloaming began to fall, and then 
the chilliness roused her from her dreams of 
the past, and she gathered up the reins to 
return; but as she did so a man stepped 
from amongst the trees and laid his hand 
on the reins—a man we know, though she 
did not—more haggard and wild looking 
now than when last we saw him, but Steph 
en Stanfeld still. 


“‘Are you Mr. Rochester's wife ?’’ he said, 


roughly. 
“I am,” replied Marion, boldly, though 
heart sank within her. ‘Let go those 
horses. ”’ 

“Not yet, lady,’’ said he. ‘‘You are 
haudsomer than your predecessor, and I 
must have a few words with you.’’ 

*‘Not one,’’ said Marion; and bold with 
the desperation of terror, she sprang ‘o the 
ground to fly, flinging away the heavy whip, 
which, in her place, Leonora would have 
laid across him with no weak hand. 

With one siride Stanfeld was at her side, 
and had grasped her band; but in that mo- 
ment a tall figure stood between them. 

‘Villain! you have killed my first wife, 
and insult the second!’’ And with all his 
fierce passion and hatred concentrated in 
that one blow, Austin Rochester felled Stan- 
feld to the ground. 

Marion remembered no more. The first 
thing she knew again was a dreamy con- 
sciousness of being in a lighted room, and 
hearing voices. 

‘Nelly, she has lain like this a long 
time,’’ said the voice of Austin, in low 
tones. ‘‘I wish she would move.’’ 

“There is nothing to fear, indeed, sir,’’ 
replied Nelly. ‘‘Her hands are warmer. 
Leave her to me, now, awhile’’ 


He made no answer; and went away with 
a slow, sed step. It was some time longer 
before Marion could speak. « 

‘‘Nell,”’ she said, faintly. 

‘‘Here I am, my darling mistress. How 


do you feel?’’ said the girl, bending over 
her. 

Mrs. Rochester raised herself, and glanced 
at the clock. It was past ten. 

‘‘As late as that?’’ she said, passing her 
hand over her eyes. ‘‘Nelly, I have been 
weaker of Jate, or I should not have fainted 
so long, I know. Where is my husband ?"’ 

‘In the library, ma'am,’ replied the girl. 
‘There is a fire there.”’ 

‘‘Alone—al! alone!’’ murmured Marion; 
then aloud, ‘‘You may go to bed, Nelly. I 
shal! not want you to night.”’ 

Nelly Warren retired, and then Marion 
opened the door and descended the stair. 


case. 
Meanwhile, Rochester had gone to the 
library, where a little fire burned, with a 
sma!) sofa placed beside it. He sat down 
on it, and, resting his head on his hand, 
fixed his eyes on the fire, more lonely, more 
desolate, more broken hearted than when 
he had stood there alone and deserted that 
heavy day years ago, when his first wife 
died. All the sad. bitter memories ot the 
past had been aroused by that brief meeting 
with Stanfeld. All his sorrows were raked 
up and laid bare again; he felt that the 
crisis of his fate had come at Jast. He could 
no longer disguise it from himself that he 
love his gentle and deeply injured wife, 
whom he could not believe loved him. Yet 
he felt that after what had ed, little 
though that seemed, he could not go on 
with her as he had done; he must spesk to 
her, yet his pride, his every feeling rose 
when he thought of her answer. that is, 
what he believed it would be. He little 
imagined how near she was while he sat 
there, his very heart burning with agony. 
Marion paused a moment outside the door, 
fearing to enter, and fearing—oh! how fear. 
ing to meet one of those cold stern looks, so 
forbidding, so repelling to her, which said 
80 plainly, ‘*Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.”’ Yet he was alone—he was unhap 
py. and who should go to him if not she, bis 
wife? She opened the door quietly, and 
trembling. entered. His head was bowed 
on his hand, and his whole form drooping. 


ou tell my daughter that 
t nearly maddened me then; but now, I 
be lenient to the evil and wrong you 
see, and pity them—if can.” 

She longed to throw f in his 
and tell him bow she loved him, but some- 
—e in his eye held her silent and nerve- 
ens. 


Rochester leaned against the mantle-piece 
and wenton. ‘I never knew my mother— 
she died Perhaps if she had lived I might 
have been a better man, for she was a gentle 
creature; but she died, and my father, wno 
passionately loved her, considered me as the 
cause of her death, and in conse bon. 
ored me with his hatred. My brother Wil- 
mot followed in his steps, and even the 
servants aped them. I soon grew old encug 
to think, and see, and feel what an isolated 
hated being I was, and I also soon grew old 
enough to resent it flercely, to pay oack 
scorn for scorn, hatred with hatred, and in- 
jury tor injary. I must have come into the 
world under an evil star, I think, for [ was 
born with & nature which, without any of 
my doing, seemed to be antagonistic to 


—— and everybody. I was haughty, 
passionate, and revengefal. 


a5 


i 


Nothing he 
me in check but my pride, and such 
an ungovernable nature that did not @o far. 
How should any better feelings inflaence 
me, when all that long, dreamy, desolate 
childhood, I never heard one kind word 1— 
[ tell you, Marion, not one. Every evil in 
me was fostered; but there was not one to 
speak gently, or teach one goud thing to the 
motherless at Often of night, when quite 
& little child, | have cried myself to sleep, 
for I was cursed with an intense, passionate 
ony for aftection. Is it a wonder that 

grew cynical, morose, and instinctively 
hated everybody? I was sent to school, but 
it was the same there; I was at daggers 
drawn with them all at once. 

*‘At seventeen I was sent to Eton. I was 
there only twelve months; and then, when 
it was too ate, I met the only being who 
ever cared for me even slightly, Annie Eg.- 
erton. One look from his strange eyes, 
so unfathomable, so calm and searching, yet 
gentle, would calm me in my wildest mo. 
ments; the touch of his hand, the sound of 
his voice, would check me. I could not 
fathom his nature; I could not tell how or 
whence his power came; but he controlled 
me as by some mystic power, but even he 
did not love me. I knew him too late: we 
we were parted too soon. Oh, Marion, it is 
a terrible thing to live without affection! 
No words can tell what I suffered; the agony, 
the utter desolation of my heart! I tell you 
I would sooner die the most hideous death 
than go over one step of my life again. It 
has been nothing but one of misery and sor. 
row, and bitter troubles and remorse. It 
has made me what I am—and you know too 
well what that is,’’ 

He paused a moment and then went on. 
“I went from Eton to college—but spare 
me the details. I could not bear myself; and 
to drown thought, I planged wildly into dis 
sipation. My father died when I was barely 
nineteen, leaving me, deen in debt, with a 
thousand pounds. I left England at once, 
secretly, and went abroad, not leaving any 
trace even to my brother Wilmot; only Ez 
erton, under an oath of secrecy, knew of my 
retrent.’’ 

Again Austin paused before he went on, 
but not quite so steadily or calmly as be 
fore 

‘No matter how I lived abroad—let that 
pass. I met xn Eaglish gentleman there, a 
Mr. Earneciifie, who had a daughter, Mina, 
a beautiful creature. Marion, I loved her 
—oh, how I loved that girl!—I worshipped, 
idolized hér' But at first I did not tpeak, 
for she had some fortune, and I had none— 
at firet, I say, for I had not known them 
long. when I heard that the bank in which 
Earneaciiffe's fortune was had failed. Well, 
there is no need to linger here. I spoke 
then, and was accepted Marion, I believed 
that she loved me as I did her——"’ 

He stopped abrupt) y—his lips were white: 
but after a minute or two he continued. 
‘‘We were married soon, for her father 
hurried it on, though a year afterwards I 
knew that she had only married me in pique 
It seems strange to te!) you all this; but I, 
who had 80 loved my wife, soon found that 
I had been deceived, and by her. Fool, 
madman that I was, to imagine that any 
human creature could care for me! She did 
not; she hated and detested me as the rest 
had done, aod she soon showed it; but I 
loved her better than I had ever done. 
One day I asked her what made her so un 








Woman’s love triumphed over fear and 
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happy, and entreated her to tell me—she did 
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drooping, drooping slowly into her grave. 

“We Seon can th Geneva, and one day I 
went out and was absent some time, and it 
was therefore late when I returned home 
As | approached the drawing-room, I heard 
my wife's voice in entreaty, and then s 
man's voice answered in fierce tones. I 
dashed open the door and stood face to face 
with y! rival. She, my wife, was crouch 
ing at his feet, and he stood en oe her 
with the face of a demon. It was well I 
bad po weapon in my band, or I should have 
killed him. Sbe must have read in my face 
what was in me, for she threw herself with 
a wild cry, between us. { remember put. 
ting ber aside and demanding of him what 
he did there. He stood there—in my house 
—end insolently told me that he had 
watched and waited for this time to perfect 
his revenge; that he had come to upbraid 
her for ber faithlesenese to bim; and this 
when he bad a wife in Eogland, which he 
bed left for his fiendish revenge. I did not 
wait to bear bis black villany to the end. I 
remember stepping forwards and burling 
bim with a strength such as [ have never 
posecssed save then, right through the open 
wiodow on to the lawn without, and Mina, 
with a ebriek that I never heard before, 
and never can again, fell senseless in my 
arms 

“Oh! why did I recall that fatal day!’ 
said Rochester, covering his face with a 
bitter agony that he could pot control. 

There was a dead silence for a moment. 
Marion eat bending forwards her lips apart 
ber eyes fixed on her husband's, spell bound 

she could not moveorspeak Austin dropped 
his hands, his face was ashy white, but he 
went on. 

‘| carried her up stairs to her room, and 
sent for a physician; they recovered her from 
her swoon, but not to her senses. She 
awoke a raving méniac, and from her rav 
ings I learnt all that had been left untold, 
all the Jove she had borne him, and how 
fiendishly he had repsid it. That night she 
gave birth to twins. Sbe never saw another 
sup; she died that night. 

‘Marion, one child was born mad, and it 
was his work—his only. It died in a few 
months, leaving me Isbel, who, like her 
mother, hated me. I left the place with 
the child, wanderers in a strange land. 
But that child—how I loved ii! I idolised 
it! The rest you kpew—no, not al) yet. 
I have more to tell you; but the story of my 
life is ended. I have lived forty years, and 
in that time I have gone through more sor- 
rows than most men have in twica that 
number of years. Perhaps they should 
have softened me, but they did not; you see 
how the very sight of that man roused all 
the demon in me. Marion, you know now 
to what and who you are wedded; you see 
why all hate me! 

Marion bad listened till now without mov. 
ing, with every nerve strung too high even 
for tears; but when he stopped, she rose, 
hesitated a second, and then she threw her 
arms round his neck, and laying her head 
on his breast, said, touchingly, ‘Oh, Austin! 
notall. I love you my husband.”’ 

The simple words, the tender action went 
to Rochester's very heart, and he clasped 
his wife parsionately to him, and for a mo- 
ment held her close, close to him, as if po 
power should ever take her from bim. It 
was only for a moment; the thought flashed 
across him ‘‘She mistakes pity for love:'’ 
and he put her back. 

“No, Marion,’’ he said; ‘‘you mistake 
our own feelings, I should have told you 
ong ago. A woman loves but once, and 
your love is buried.’’ 

Marion bowed her head, and for the first 
time wept. She saw now the shadows that 
had been upon her married life. 

*Ob, Austin! Austin!’ she said, ‘ ‘Cyril 
was never anything buta second father to 
me. I have never loved but once.’’ 

‘Stay, Marion,’’ said Austin. ‘‘Do you 
know I married you from the basest motives 
—money—yet for my Isbel too, to makea 
bome tor her. Oh! what it cost me! / 
hated you then Idoso nolonger. Your 
gentleness and sweetness under all my harsb- 
ness and desertion have won me even 
against my will.’’ 

*“‘Aod yet you will not believe me,’’ she 
interrupted, passionately. ‘Oh! Austin, if 
yen repulse me again I shal) die! I, who 

ve loved you so long!"’ 

“I do believe you, my darling! my be 
loved wife!’ said Austin. And, as he 
clasped her close to his heart, the tears she 
wept on his breast were tears of joy. There 
was no alloy in them. 

[TO BB CONTINUED. } 





tender beart. 

On this bleak night of December, this 
night of storm, wind and snow, Granite and 
his wife were quietly seated in the large, 
homely kitchen. . 

At last Mrs. Granite. dropping her knit- 
ting in her lap, broke the silence of the 


room. 
“I wonder where Alice is to-night, 
care where she is, eh?’ 


Ralph ?”’ 

What do 

roughly ex the farmer, looking up 
from his paper with a dark frown. 

“A night of storm never comes but I 
think of my poor girl! It was on suchs 
night as this that she lef{ our home, and to- 
night I have such a strange feeling at my 
heart.”’ 

“Banish her from your thoughts as I have 
done—the disobedient girl.”’ 

“Oh Ralph, Ralph, it is unfatherly to talk 
thus! Remember that she is your daugh- 
ter, my child—the only child God ever gave 
us ” 


And tears came rushing to the poor moth- 

er's — 
‘*What claim has she on us now? A very 
dutiful dauebter she proved, didn't she?’ 
cried the father, bitterly. ‘‘When Alice 
disobeyed me by marrying that fop, George 
Conway, I tore her facs and memory out of 
my heart.’ 

‘Alice was never a disobedient child— 
never, never!’ wept the mother. ‘She 
loved a man who loved her truly. She came 
to you and told you all; he, too, came, and 
asked your consent to marry Alice. What 
was youranswer? You refused, insulted 
him, and thrust him from your house.’’ 

‘‘As I'd doagain,’’ muttered the farmer, 
between his clenched teeth. 

“They were married in the village 
church,’’ went on Mrs Granite, ‘‘and took 
the night train for the city two long years 
ago. From that time to this her fate and 
whereabouts have been a mystery, ard she 
has never written to us.”’ 

‘Yes, she wrote,’’ said Ralph Granite, his 
face growing still harder. ‘‘She sent two 
or three letters after she went away, but I 
destroyed them the moment I received 
them.’ 

‘‘And you never told me? Oh, Ralph! 
Ralph ! that wag cruel !'’ 

‘‘Not more so than her disobedience to her 
father’s wishes. Come now, drop the sub. 
ject.”’ 

Once more silence reigned in the farmer's 
cottage. 

Ten o'clock came,and thestorm continued 
with unabated fury. 

The farmer and his wife took up their 
candle, and securely fastening the door, took 
their way up to their chamber above the 
kitchen. 

They had scarcely entered the apartment 
when a pitiful cry was wended to their ears 
from without. 

Mr. Granite raised the window and put 
his bead out. 

‘*‘Who's there,’’ he asked, trying to pene- 
trate the darkness. 

“A poor woman who has lost her way 
in the night and storm,’’ said a sorrowful 
voice 

‘‘Where do you want to go?”’ 

‘I want to reach the village, but I’m not 
able to walk any farther. Won't you please 
en me shelter. Pray do—only till morn. 

ng |’ spoke the wanderer out in that awful 
storm. 

‘‘Poor thing !'’ cried Granite's wife. ‘I'll 
go down and open the door.’”’ 

‘No you won't!” 

And the tarmer stayed his wife; then said 
to the woman : 

**You follow the road a couple 0’ mile. and 
you'll reach the village. We don’t take in 
wanderers.”’ 

He shut down the window, and his wife 
fell into a chair weeping. 

‘Ralph, Ralph !'’ she cried, through her 
tears, ‘‘your heart is ice! The poor woman 
will perish !"’ 

= farmer made no answer, but retired 
to lp 

Man without a beart, sleep on, for itis the 
last night of peaceful slumber that wi!] ever 
visit your piltow. The morrow's dawn will 
bring to your home a horror which will 
blight, darken, and shadow your future on 
earth; it will rend your icy heart as it was 
never rent before ! 

And the poor woman of the storm, where 


was she? Out on tbe lonely road, where 
snow lay in drifia, and the wind tore by. 
> step faltered, she stopped, then 


Fierce bowled the wind, heavier fell the 
snow, and on the roadside started up a face; 
white as the snow that it, 


e 


face of the strange woman, rigid in death, 
in her shroud of snow. 
. - ” . ° 


Morning dawned, with a blue sky, 8 gen- 
jal sup, and a snow clad country. 

Farmer Granite and his wife were eating 
break fast. 

The farmer's face ware a strange look, 
and his wife was puzz) 

“Wife,”’ said he, after finishing his 
breakfast, and pushing bac« his chair, “do 
you know what I'm going to do to day ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, I’m going to write to the 
city and ask both Alice her husband to 
come out here.” 

“Are you really in earnest ?’’ 

“Yes, wife. I've been a stern father long 
enough. I'm going to make up with Alice 
and her husband.”’ 

Mrs Granite’s joy was unbounded. The 
heart of ice had melted at last. 

‘‘I wonder what became of that poor wo- 
man who came to our door last night ?"’ 

“Oh, she’s in the village now, tr all pro- 
bability.’’ 

A pain, heavy and sharp, seemed to catch 
his breath. 

Why did he start and seize the back of 
his chair to keep himself from falling? 

Four men were coming up the path—four 
neighbors carrying between them a plank, 
with something on it. 

entered the farmer's kitchen and 
laid the burden on the floor. 

The farmer and his wife were as pale as 
the dead face before them. 

‘‘A woman, Mr. Granite,’’ explained one 
of the men, ‘‘a woman as was found by us 
four, this morning, up yonder on the road. 
She's quite dead, sir."’ 

‘‘Why—why did you bring her here ?’’ 
gasped the farmer. 

‘* Cause I thought as how her face looked 
like— like—’’ 

A wild shriek came from Mrs. Granite, 
who dropped on her knees and tore the cov- 
ering off the face of the dead woman. 

A cry of agony and horror came from the 
farmer, as the dead face, with its open, 
glassy eyes, stared up at him. 

‘Good Heaven !'’ he cried, covering his 
eyes, and staggering back wards. 

‘It is Alice—our Alice—whom you re- 
fused to shelter last night! On, Ralph, it 
is the vengeance of Heaven !"’ 

A moan, and Mrs. Granite fell to the floor 
in a swoon. 

‘Our Alice !’’ moaned the stricken tather, 
kneeling at his dead daughter's side, and 
parting the frozen hair from the white tem- 
ple ‘Our Alcs, whose brightness I have 
so longed for; and I—I killed her! I was 
going to write for you today, Alice. It’s 
too late now, though—too late now |’’ 

His mind was giving way under the awful 
shock. 

A letter lay in the village postoffice, and 
bad lain there for two weeks past. One day 
after Alice had been laid in the church. 
yard, Mrs. Granite received and read it. 

It was dated from the city, and from her 
daughter, telling her that her husband had 
failed ip business and died, and that she 
was coming home—coming back to the 
place where she was born, for her heart was 
broken, and prayed that her father might 
forgive her. 

The letter was received too late. 

7 * e * o 

It is summer, and the little churchyard of 
the village is a blooming Eden. 

A double grave has been made; two cof 
fins have been lowered into the earth. and 
the little slab contains three names— Ralph 
a Mary Granite, and Alice, their daugh. 

r. 

Husband, wife, and daughter sleep to- 
gether now, under the shade of the church- 
yard willow. 


It is related that during a call made on 
the Sultan by Mrs. Layard, wife of the Brit- 
ish Minister, the Sultan invited her to ride 
with him. Ina few minutes a light basket. 
carriage, drawn by two dashing bays, stopped 
in front of the palace. The Sultan gave 
Lady Bayard his arm, opened her parasol 
himself, and assisted her down the ste 
shading her the while. Not only this, but 
during the entire course of a half hour's 
fide through the palace grounds, notwith- 
standing her remonstrances that the Sultan 
would fatigue himself. he stoutly held the 
parasol over head while she handled the 
yee act vk to & woman, and 
® Christian at that, unprecedent 
annals of the Ottoman Basie. Sadie 








Lieutenant Landsberg, of the Russian Im. 
perial Guards. has confessed to having mer. 
dered Mme. Viasoft and her servant in St. 
Petersburg. The object of the murder was 
to obtain from Mme. Viasoft a bill of sale 
which she held on his roperty. Landsberg 
was considered in St. Pusrcbarg society to 
be one of the most pens officers in the 
Imperial Guards. In Prince Mestchersky’s 


“History of the Raeso Turkish War.” Te. 
cently published, his portrait Seno ee. 
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to herself if she has done it to 
son. She has kept her cousin 
been a comfort to her and to 
aunts and respected 
she herself marries it a 
She has enough to do to look 
of her husband. Her cousin 
choose for himself. He usual] 
but can never quite S yo 
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whether that love was vorite cousin or 
not, he never ceases to himself at 
the dawn of every New ¥ ear, “If only she 


had not been my cousin. 


“ When all the world is young, ia6, : 
And all the trees are green , 
And every goose & swan, iad, 
And every lass a queen.” 
Don’t allow yourself to believe 
pe favorite lady cousin chooses to tell you 
f you do so you will have cause to repent it 
to the end of your days. 
Srivia A. M. Moss. 
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A QueER GrrL.—About two 
a young girl named Clare, living in Onta- 
rio, was taken ill. Her disease could not be 
correctly diagnosed, and had man 
features. Her appetite fell off, 
flesh till from 130 pounds — 
weighed 87 pounds. There d 
be any organic complaint. After the 
of a few months she took to her bed. 
it was that a change occurred in her 
condition. Formerly she was noted 
for lack of conversational powers, but 
fils or spasms would come over 
passing away of which her ey 
come set and glazed, her body 
and while in that state she would 
eloquently, and give vivid 
far oft scenes, far exceeding in their 
anything which she had ever seen 
sumably ever read of. This contin 
about a month since, when an extraord 
change occurred. The girl, although 
not gaining flesh, appeared to rally. 
another remarkable developement also 
place. She is constantly giving off 
cal charges, and seems to bes 
tery. A person, unless possessed of 
strongest nerves, cannot shake hands 
her, nor can any one place his 
pail of water with hers. By joining 
she can send a sharp shock — 
or twenty people in a room, 
sesses al] the attraction of a magnet. 
attempts to pick up a knife, the 
jump into her hand, and a paper of 
will hang suspended from one of her 
So strongly developed is this electrical 
er, that she cannot release from her 
any article of steel which she may hs 
ken up. The only 
@ second 
and pull, w 
arm 
her entering a room & 
seizes hold of all others. 
subject to her 
household will be 
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Miss Gardner of Boston, who obtained Xt 
honorable mention for her picture. © 
Fountain,” exhibited at the Paris Bslon ie 
year, is believed to be the only Ameria. 
lady who has ever been granted 'h 
tinction, or a of any , ate 
exposition of arts. 
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and sweetest 
When lilies droop and roses die, 
rentagn she any rtsember— 
ernaps 
Perhaps she may forget. 


s + 


wil acy tears 
rt sit mourning? 


wil ony 
Wi there be one regret? 
Perbaps she will remember— 
Perhaps she wil! forget. 


The Veiled 2 Mirror. 


BY A. O. G. 











HE Old Year was fast growing to a close. 
Adam Hathaway, a wealthy merchant, 
sat ip his counting room, striking a bal 
ance between his gains and losses for 

the year which had nearly passed. 

He at len threw down his pen, after 
fates up last column, and exclaimed 
joyfully: 


“Five thousand dollars net gain in one 
ear. That will do he? | well—very well, 

Indeed. If I am as well prospered in the 
year to come, it will indeed be a ‘Happy 
New Year.’”’ 

His meditations were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. fn 

He opened the door and saw standing be- 
fore him a man of ordinary appearance, bear- 
ing under his arm something, the nature of 
which he could not conjecture, wrapt up in 
brown . 

“Mr, A I believe?’’ was the 
stranger's salutation. 

“You are correct ”’ 

‘Perhaps, if not particularly engaged, you 
will allow mea few minutes’ conversation 
with you.” 

‘Yes, certainly,’’ was the surprised re- 
ply, ‘though Iam at a loss to conjecture 
what could have brought you here.’’ 

“You are a wealthy man, Mr. Hathaway, 
and every year increases your possessions. 
May I ask what is your object in accumulat- 
ing 80 much property ?’’ 

“This is a very singular question, sir,”’ 
said the merchant, who began to entertain 
doubts as to his visitor's sanity, ‘‘very sin- 
gular. I suppose I am actuated by the same 
motives that actuate other men—the neces 
sity of providing for my. physical wants and 
80 contributing to my happiness.”’ 

‘And this contents you? But your gains 
are not all devoted to this purpose. This 
last year, for example, the overplus has 
amounted to five thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘I know not where you have gained your 
information,’’ saidgMr. Hathaway, in sur- 
prise. ‘However, you are right, 
saat" what do you intend to do with 

8 ”” 

“You are somewhat free with your ques- 
tions, sir. However, I have no objection in 
answering you. I shall lay it up.”’ 

“For what purpose? I need not tell you 
that money, in itself, is of no value. It is 
only the representative of value. Why then 
do you allow it to remain idle ?’’ 

‘How else should I employ it? I haves 
comfortable house weil furnished—should I 
purchase one more expensive? My table is 
well provided—should I live more luxuri- 
ously? My wardrobe is well supplied — 
should I dress more expensively ?'’ 

“To these questions I answer ‘No.’ But 
it does not follow, because you have a good 
house, comfortable clothing, and a well-sup- 
plied table, that others are equally well 
provided. Have you thought to give of your 
Saatenes to those who are seine - 

your own happiness b van t 
of others ?'’ 4 

“I must confess that is a duty which I 
have neglected. But there are alms houses 
wand a cae societies There cannot 4 
much misery that their notice,’’ sa. 
Mr. Hathaway. sa 

“You shall Judge for yourself.’’ 

The stranger commenced unwrapping the 
package which he carried under his arm. 

It was a smal! mirror, with a veil hanging 
pa ag it He slowly withdrew the veil, 
anid: 

*‘Look!’’ 

A — passed over the surface of the 
mirror. . Hathaway, as he looked at it 
intently, found that it reflected a small 
room, scantily furnished; while a faint fire 
—e in grate. A bed stood in oe 
corner of the room, on which reposed a si 
man. By the side of it est a woman, with 
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merchant 

the interior of bis own store. A 
faint light wes burning, by the light of 
which a young man, whom he recognized 
as Frank Durell, one of his own clerks, was 

a letter, the contents of which 
to agitate him powerfully. 

The scene was brought so near that he 
could without difficulty, trace the lines, 
a in a delicate female hand, as fol- 

ws: 


z 
rf 
& 


lf 


“My Dear Son:—You are not probably 
expecting to hear from me at this time. 
Alas! that I should have such an occasion to 
write. Atthe time of your father’s death, 
it was su that, the sacrifice of 
everything, we had succeeded in liquidating 
all his debts. Even this consolation is now 
denied us. I received acall from Mr. Perry 
this morning, who presented, for immediate 
payment, a note, given by your father, for 
fitty dollars. Immediate payment! How, 
with a salary barely sufficient to suj:port us, 
can you meet such acharge? Can any way 
be devised. Mr. Perry threatens, if the 
money is not forthcoming, to «ize our fur 
mag A. is ° ae a I ~~ no 

opes of appeasin m. o not know 
that you can do o hing to retard it; but 
I have thought it right to acquaint you with 
this new calamity. 
Your affectionate mother, 
Mary DourezE.t.”’ 


The young man laid down the letter with 

an air of depression, blew out the lamp, and 

left the store. 

The picture faded. 

“IT will show you another picture, some- 

what different from the others, it will be the 

last,’’ said the stranger. 

The next scene represented the interior of 

a bakers shop. The baker—a coarse-fea. 

tured man, with a hard, unprepossessing 

aspect—was waiting on a woman, thinly 

clad in garments more suitable for June 

than December. She was purchasing two 

loaves and a few crackers. 

There was another gentleman waiting his 

turn. It was a gentleman, with a pleasant 

smile on his face. 

‘‘Make haste,’’ said the baker, rudely, to 

the woman, who was searching for her 

money to pay for her purchases; ‘‘I can't 

stop all day; and here's a gentleman you keep 

waiting.” 

“(O, never mind me; I am in no hurry,”’ 

the gentleman said. 

“IT am afraid,” said the woman, in an 

alarmed tone, ‘‘that I have lost my money. 

I had it here in my pocket; but now it is 
one.”’ 

. ‘Then you must return the bread; I don’t 

sell for nothing.”’ 

‘Trust me for once, sir. I will pay you in 

a day ortwo. Otherwise my children must 

go without food to morrow.’ 

‘Oan’t help that. You shouldn't have 

been so careless.”’ 

The woman was about turning away when 

the voice of the other customer arrested her 

steps. 

“How much money have you lost?’ he 

inquired. 

“It wag but half a dollar,’’ was the reply; 
‘but it was of consequence to me, as I can 
get no more for a day or two; and how we 
are to live till then, Heaven knows.”’ 
‘Perhaps that will help you to decide the 
question,’’ and he took from his pocket a five 
dollar bill, and handed it to ber. 

“©, sir,’’ said she, her face lighting up 
with gratitude. ‘‘this is indeed generous and 
noble. The blessings of those you have be 
friended, attend you!”’ 

She remained to make a few purchases, 
then with a light heart she departed. — 

The last picture faded from the mirror; 
and the stranger, wrapping it up carefully, 
said : 

“You have seen how much happiness a 
trifling sum can produce. Will you not of your 
poner ney make a similar experiment ?”’ 
The stranger disappeared; and Mr. Hath 
sway awoke to find his dream terminated by 
the chime of the New Year's bells. a 
“This is something more{than a dream, 
said he, thoughtfully. ‘‘I will,at all events, 
take counsel of the mystic vision; and it 
shall not be my fault if some hearts are not 
made happier through my mesns betore 


“And your father is sick, is he not ?”’ 

**Yes, sir; but he is almost well now.”’ 

‘T saw were looking atthe oranges 
in the window. Now I will buy yous 
dozen if you will let me help you carry 
them home.”’ 

The purchase was made; and the mer- 
chant walked along, conversing with his 
— conductor, who soon lost her timid- 
ty. 
Arrived at the little girl’s home, he found 
that he had not been deceived in his pre- 
sentiments. It was the same room that he 
had seen pictured in the mirror. The sick 
man was tossing uneasily in bed when Alice 
entered. 

‘Bee, p»pa,’’ said she joyfully; ‘‘see what 
nice oranges I have for'you; and here is 
the kind gentleman who gave them to 
me ’” ; . 

The merchant, betore he left the humble 
apartment, gave its occupants a timely do 
nation, and made New Year's Day a day 
of thanksgiving. 

He then went to see his friend, Mark 
Audley, and relieved his necessities as best 
he could. 

Mr. Hathaway next took his wayto the 
store. Arriving there, he sought out Frank 
Durell, and requested him to step into his 
office, as he wished to speak to him in pri- 
vate. 

‘Your salary is five hundred dollars a 
year. I believe,’’ said he. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Frank Durell), somewhat 


“I bave come to the conclusion tbat this 
is insufficient, and I shall therefore advance 
ittwo hundred dollars, and asa part may 
not be unacceptable to you now, here area 
hundred dollars that you may consider an 
advance.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Frank Durell, hardly believ- 
ing his senses, ‘‘you cannot estimate the 
benefit! shall derive from this generosity. 
My mother, whodepends upon me for sup. 
port, was about to be deprived of her furni- 
ture by an extortionate creditor; but this 
timely gift—for I must consider it so—will 
remove this terrible necessity. I thank you, 
sir, from my heart.’’ 

‘You are quite welcome,’’ said the mer- 
chant, kindlv. ‘In future consider me 
your friend; and, if youshould at any time 
bein wantof advice or assistance, do not 
scruple to confide in me.”’ 

‘(Ad least,’’ said the merchant, thought 
fullv, ‘‘I havedone something to make this 
a ‘Happy New Year’ for others. The Jes 
son conveyed in the dream of last night 
shall not be thrown away upon me. I will 
take care that many hearts shall have 
cause to bless the vision of The Veiled Mir- 
ror.’’ 

; —_—- ¢ <a ——__-- 

No more kisses will be thrown to the 
winds as the trains trundle along the eastern 
division of the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Raiiroad. Superintendent Hill 
has issued an order prohibiting brakemen 
on the trains from flirting with young wo 
men along the line of the road. It is said 
the order was issued on the complaint of an 
Orange county farmer, who sent the 8u- 
perintandent a letter alleging that the 
brakemen throw kisses to his pretty daugh- 
ter. 

- a ee — 

Supervisor I, H. Cogswell, of Greenwood 
Mich., was administrator of an estate, and, 
being called upon to render an account of 
his trust, set fire to his house, which he had 
drenched with kerosene, and burned himee)f 
to death, together with the papers connected 
with his business affairs. He tried to per- 
suade his wife ty remain in the burning 
building, and when she escaped he followed 
her out to urge her to go back and die with 
him. She refused, and Cogswell flinging 
her some money stepped back into the house 

RA NE sO RD 

Cholera has again made its appearance 
in the Government of Smolensk, Russia. 
The terrible epidemic, diphtheria, contigues 
its ravages in Bessarabia. where a restript 
of the Governor is published, ordering a 
universal fumigation of the dwellings and 
the clothing of the peasantry. The rescript 
states that the epidemic has now been rag. 
ing seven years. carrying to the grave, in 
some districts, almost al] of the rising gen 


eration. 
TT 


It is said to be quite the custom in Dublin 
for pawnbrokers to receive from washer. 
women on pledge clothes belonging to re 
spectable families, which they have received 
to be washed. The articles are usually 
pawned early in the week, and released in 
time to be sent home. 








another sun sets.”’ 


Eogiand The pian is to employ air at a pres- 


sure of 5,000 pounds to the Gare inch. its 
success is indicatet the result of 
sous conte recently made in of the col- 
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effects of inbaiation of spirits of 
Chere ware prodiwend headache, pladina 
were 

tability, pricking and ness 

weakness of toon irritat of 

pear tke wapess 1 Animais pied 
onger. Ww 

from the acute potecaing by the a 

fined space showed con 5 

of the condensed spirit in the bicod. 


Tas Covor or tax Face —It isa 
mon opinion that climate aione ts 
acing all the diversities of com 
mon cansot be the cass. “Tas the megrocs 
a cannot case. Thus of 
Van Dieman'’s Land, who are 
biackest peopie on the earth, live in a *limate 
as cold as that of Iceland, while the Indo Cai. 
nese natives, who livein t cal Asta, are 
a brown aod olive cemriexion. Hamboidt 
says the American tribes of the Mnoctial 
re mn have no darker skin thaa moun. 
neers of the temperate sone. 


TatLep Men. —The custom of a tribe in 
New Guinea, vas su ted the probable ort. 
gin of the rumors which have been al wavs cur- 
rent ota race of tallied men in some remote 
corner of the giobs. These men wear artificial 
taille of such cunning construction as to en- 
tirely misiead a casual observer, and t 
wear nothing except this caudal ornamen 
which is aplait of grass fastened round their 
Joins by a fine string so as to hane behind te 
aboat half way down thetr legs. Possibly the 
missing link that has baffied Darwin has on! 
lately become extinct in New Guinea 
these descendants, ashamed of their degener- 
acy, keep up the tradition of a nobie ancestry 
ae ng their distinguishing cbaracter- 

lic, 


New Process ron ELectrrotyrrina —A 
new and tngentous bas iately basen tn- 
troduced into France for electrotyping non- 
eondocting materials, such as china, porce- 
lain, etc. Sulphur is dissoived in oti of lav. 
ender spike to @ syru consistence ; then 
chloride of gold or chloride ot platinum Is dis- 
soived in suipnuric ether, and the two soia- 
tions wixed under a gentie heat. The com- 
pound 1¢ next evaporated unto tne thickness 
of ordinary paint,ia which condition it is a 
plied with a brush to such portions of t 
china, glass,or other fabric as itis desired to 
‘Over, according to the design or pattern, witn 
the electro-metaliiic deposit. Tne objects are 
baked in the usual way before they are im- 
inersed in the bath. 


Warm and Garden. 


Farmers’ Ciuss.—New England has 
over 230 tarmers' clubs, with 72 000 active mem- 
bers, and library books to the number of 21,- 
000 «6In 6 the United States there are neariy 
2 000 oa societies, with 54 000 volames 
in thelr libraries, and with access lw 360 diffor- 
ent agricuitural poblications, all exerting a 
direct influence on the intelligence aad future 
prospects of the tillers of tbe soil. 


Tomators —To raise good tomatoes, ssys 
an excellent authority, take away a wheelbar- 
row of earth from where each vine is to stand 

fill with half soil and haif coal ashes, and 
tnerein set out the pliant. Plants thas treated 
will bring out nearly double the fruit of oth- 
ers, and much smoother and larger, in this 
soil, though in case of drouth the plants re 
quire water sooner, and more of It, than those 
growing in common soll. 


Facts —Patent tube cow milkers are pro- 
nounced a humbug by English dai on. 
They not only lessen the yield of milk, but in 
soine cases have actualiy spotied the cows. 
The manure of cows and pigs resists decom 
sition for a longer time than that of the sheep 
and horse—both the iatter betng dryer than 
the former, and decom posing more reaiily in 
the soil. The crow destroys more grassehop- 

ra than any other bird. 6 mast, Lnerefore, 
Ce one of those biessings in disguise we hear 
80 much of. 


Lixseep ror Cows.—A writer in the 
Landwirth recommends the administration of 
a lew bandtuls of bolled Iinseed in their drink 
to down calving cows for three or four weeks, 
ae greatly taciiitating the process of partart- 
tion. In @ practice of over thirty years he 
has always found it to act beneficially, be- 
si‘es which it influences the milk secretion 
advantageously, does good service to cases of 
inflammation and constipation, and forms a 
simple and never tailing remedy in retention 
of alter-birth. 


flocs —One hog, kept to the age of one 
year, if furnished with suitable material, wil! 
convert @ cart load a month intoa fertilizer 
which will produce a good! crop of corn. 
T wel ve loads per year, muitiplied by the num- 
ber of hogs u*nally kept by our farmers, 
would make sufficient fertilizing substance to 
wrow the corn used by them; or, In otner 
words, the hog wou'd payin manare the cost 
of bis keeping. in this way we can afford to 
make po. k at ihe present low prices, butin no 
other way can it be done without low, 


Tue Vatve or Tuxnirs —A C onnecti 
cut tarmer esltiinates the value of turnips (the 
flat English turnipin bis case) as a food for 
miicn cows, at twenty five co nts per bushel. 
I+ arrived at these Ogures by noting the ot 
minisbed yield consequent upon ieaving of 
the teed of turnips, he roots did not save 
the hay, as quite as much was consumed with 
as witpout them, bultheturntps.as alisoshown 
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by Enropean ex periments, were an all to the 
digestion of the bay and similiar fodder. Suc- 
colent roots of any kind make up for o.ner 


deficiencies of bay and grain, and render the 
whole ration more like the patura! summer 
food, keeping the digesting apparatus healthy 





and active, and @ relish to (be drier tood. 
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CLUB RATES. 

Ouse copy, COS Toms . = - - . - oe 
Twe copies, ome poor . . - . . ° te 
Four copies, one year sa ° ° ° oe 


Tem copies, one year, and an extra copy te get- 
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Aé4itions may be made at any time at same rete. it 


ie pot mecessary that al! the subscribers in & clad 

sboeld go to the same Post-office. 
BRewit always by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
ae 


Phileéeiphia or New York, or send money in 
registered jetter. 


@@” Teo secure the premium oclsographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains'' and ‘*The Yellowstone,’’ 244 
Fifty Vents for them, apmounted; or, Une Dollar, 
mounteé op canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
soription, whether singty or in clubs. 

We eend paper and premiams postpaid, ia every 
eee 

Address 
THESE BATURDAY Evaxtve Post, 
7% Sansom st., Phila. 


SATURDAY EVENING. JULY * ‘1978. 


FIP TY RINTH YPAR. 

ITH this number Tux Post begins 

its fifty ninth volume, and starts on 

the course of another year with heart- 

jest greetiogs and best wishes to all its read- 
ers and friends. 

For what it intends doing the coming sea- 
son it can only point to the past. For more 
than balfa century Tus Post bas been a wel- 
come visitor in thousands of the best homes 
of the land, and it will be the comstant ob- 
ject and aim of the management to have it 
remain so. As it has heretofore only pub. 
lished that which, while conveying instruc. 
tion with amusement, poisoned neither the 
morals nor the mind, so in the future shall 
its pages be uncontaminated with anything 
that the most fastidious cannot approve and 
commend. 

It is our belief that light literature can be 
made highly entertaining without being sen- 
sational, and profitable without being heavy ; 
and the conduct of Tne Post will, so far as 
is possible, be marked by these principles 
and rules. 

During the coming year we have made 
arrangements to publish some of the very 
finest serials, short stories, sketches, poetry, 
biography, history, departmental and mis 
cellaneous matter, which has yet graced our 
columns. All will be of the freshest and 
best procurable, our constant aim being to 
support the high literary character the paper 
has ever maintained for purity, interest and 
value of contents 

While thus giving assurance that its former 
spirit of energy and taste will still character 
ize Toe Post, we take this opportunity of 
thanking our patrons and readers for their 
courteous appreciation of our labors, and 
hope that the old bond of mutual interest 
may long exist between us. Encouraged by 
their kindly countenance and generous ef. 
forts in our behalf, there is a certainty that 
we will continue to make Tax Post what 
it has always been acknowledged—‘* the 
leading family paper of America.’’ 





NO. 1—VOLUME 59. 

In this number, the first of our new vol- 
ume, we begin the publication of a thrilling 
serial by the author of ‘‘ Weaker than a 
Woman,”’ ‘‘ Lord Lynne’s Choice,’’ etc., en- 
titled : 

* TRIED FOR LIFE, 
OR, 
A Go.tpen Dawx.”’ 

It is not too much to say that this mag- 
nificent story is one of the very best that has 
ever appeared in the columns of Tax Post, 
and fully equals in absorbing interest the 
finest written by its talented authoress. It 
has all the charm and beauty that so dis. 
tinguished ‘Weaker than a Woman,” 
‘From Gloom to Sunlight,’’ etc, and our 
readers in its perusa] have in store one of the 
most entertaining literary treats of the 
season. 


Wat we most desire to meet in others 
we must cultivate in ourselves. If we long 
for sympatby and affection, let us be our- 
selves quick to feel for others, and ready to 
open « loving heart and a helping hand. 





with them. As surely as the seed that we 
drop into the ground will bloom forth into 
leat, to ite indi- 


tor the noblest endeavors at self-improve 
ment. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





A Trarn skirt of pink and green satin, 
with pipings and headings of blue satin, is 
the last thing that Pingat, a Parisian fashion 
autocrat, calls an inspiration. 


Tse Americen passion fer invention 
shows po sign of decay, but, om the con- 
trary, more than keeps pace with the growth 
of the country. The application for patents 
now number over twenty thousand a year, 
of which about twothirds are granted, 
against only six or seven thousard applica- 
tions twenty years ago. 


Tux lawn tennis season is at its height, 
and all kinds of vagaries of tas'e are dis- 
played by its fashionable patrons in costume 
and tennis festivities. An invitation to one 
is a card on which isa large lily sketched in 
pen and ink out of which appears a little 
laughing childs head and arms. Each 
hand hasa racquet in it, and over its head, 
on a ribbon which comes from the racquet, 
is written, ‘‘tea and tennis.’’ Underneath 
on the card is written the lady's name and 
residence, and ‘‘at home.”’ 

An old lady, an inveterate snuft-taker, 
left a will in which the bequests were mainly 
dependent on the observance of certain 
rules connected with her favorite excitant. 
Souff was to be thrown into the coffin be 
fore the snuff taking testatrix was ‘‘screwed 
down;’’ snuff was to be strewn on the 
threshold before the funeral cortege passed 
out; the coffin to be borne by six of the most 
determined snuff takers in the parish; six 
old maids as pall bearers, with well filled 
snufl boxes in their hands; snuff to be strewn 
on the ground at every twenty yards, in ad- 
vance of the hearse; and the officiating cler- 
gyman’s large retaining fee to be in some 
way proportionate to the quantity of snuft 
he took during the ceremony. 


Dr. Scumint, of the New Orleans Char- 
ity Hospital, has had numerous opportuni- 
ties for investigating the nature of the yel- 
low fever poison. He takes a decided stand 
against the germ theory, Claiming it to be a 
disease depending, like small pox, scarlet 
fever, and measles, upon a specific poison of 
anima! origin, a product of the diseased hu 
man organism itself. The fact that in the 
case of putrefaction the poison increases in 
intensity with each individual through 
whom it passes, explains the fatality of the 
disease, which increases as the epidemic ad. 
vances. The prevention of the disease in- 
volves the interesting question of quaran. 
tine, and the perfect isolation of the first 
cases would appear to e the most important 
sanitary measure. 


For some long time past interesting ex- 
periments have been made at Sermaize- . 
Bains, France, in the use of electricity as a 
motive power, and recently an important 
tgjal of plowing by electricity was accom. 
plished in presence of various cfficials. The 
trial resulted in a complete success. One of 
Howard's double furrow plows were used. 
The plough worked steadily and completely 
to the satisfaction of all present. The mo. 
tion is conveyed to a drum from the electric 
machine and thence by a coil of wire to the 
plow. There was no stoppage of any kind, 
but the plow did its work steadily—about 
eight inches deep. The inventor is an M. 
Felix, owner of a large sugar manufactory at 
Sermaize les Bains It may be many years 


before this can be brought into profitable 





practical] use, but if it can, what a revolution 





it will accomplish. If motive power can be 
utilized from electricity for one thing, why 
not for another? M. Peronne, of Sermaize- 
les Bains, who is very sanguine of its ulti- 
mate accomplishment, says: ‘It may be 
utilized in towns and places for industrial 
purpcses—e powerful electrical machine may 
be constructed, and the power conveyed by 
wire to difterent industries at a moderate cost 
to those using it.”’ 

For the sake of young readers who wish 
to make their way in the world, we give the 
following {rom the recently published bio- 
graphy of the late Sir Joshua Wagmesiey : 
‘In 1807 young Joshua was master- 
ing what advantages the school afforded, 
when the tidings reached him that his father 
was dead. It had been some time since the 
lad had seen him, but when they had been 
last together a circumstance occurred which, 
though trifling, was destined to have an in- 
fluence on his whole life, and be in a man- 
ner the keynote of his future conduct. He 
writes: ‘My father and I were walking 
down the Wavetree road together, when wo 
entered an orchard where the trees were 
laden with fruit. Taking up a stone I threw 
it into a small ill grown tree, bearing some 
wretched crabs; but it brought nothing 
down. My father stooped, picked up the 
stone and threw it into another tree, the ap- 
ples of which were very fine. Two or three 
fell at his feet. ‘My lad,’ he said to me, 
pointing to them, ‘remember through life 
that an apple is as easily felled as a orab.’ 
His simple words produced an impression 
upon me that was never forgotten.’’ 


Tue origin of ‘‘corns’’ has been lately in- 
vestigated by a sufferer with rather curious 
deductions, for he states: ‘I have been 
treated with great ridicule for asserting that 
they are dependent upon the digestion; but 
I have observed these things, and the ridi- 
culers have not. With me, when I am in 
the best health they disappear, and only 
come or inconvenience me in proportion as I 
am careless. This I have ascertained over 
and over again. Of course they are made 
better or worse by different kinds of boots or 
shoes, but no kind of boot or shoe will bring 
them unless there is a tendency from im- 
proper living. Pressure would only affect 
as long as it lasted, but would cause no for- 
mation without some superfluity to work 
upon. The reason why corns shoot on the 
approach of rain is that the change of the 
atmosphere more or less deranges the diges- 
tion, which causes a throbbing sensation. I 
have made these remarks because the state 
of the feet is of so much importance to our 
comfort and activity, and because I think 
they are applicable to general management 
ot ourselves and may be useful to those who 
are subject to gout, rheumatism, cramp and 
other diseases of the limbs.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT from Newport says : 
Bellevue avenue is very gay at the hour ot 
the fashionable drive, and there are some 
novel turnouts. Coaches have become s0 
common that they cease to be startling, but 
nowhere do they show to better advantage 
than at Newport, with their loads of gayly 
dressed ladies, and this season's coaching 
parasol gnd hat surpass anything that we 
have ever seen here before. Natural flow- 
ers are worn in the street in profusion; 
great clusters of Jacqueminot and Marshal 
Neil roses at throat and belt, and in the 
hair. Flowers are so cheap this year that 
they are almost a drug in the market. The 
most superb roses sell for fifty cents a dozen 
—roses thst wholesale for fifty cents apiece 
in the winter. At all the villas there are 
conservatories, and the humidity of the air 
there keeps all vegetation as sweet 
and fresh as after a summer shower. The 
prettiest of all the tnrnouts belongs to a lit- 
tle child, a daughter of C. N. Beach, of 
Hartford, and a niece of Mrs. Samuel Colt. 
It is a canopied willow phaeton, drawn by 
& minute and beautiful pony; the novelty is 
in the harness, which was brought from Na. 
ples, and is a showy affair of brass and 
silken tassels, and fur and feathers. It is 
extremely pretty, and attracts much atten- 
tion, especially as the swinging brass orna.- 
ments give out a mery little click, click, as 
it goes by you. 


Ir has already been mentioned that 
prevailing taste in colors subject the — 
ries of fashion to serious dangers; such is 
particularly the case with certain shades of 
gloves, stockings, etc, as arsenic enters 
largely into the composition of the dyes with 





which they are tinted) A 
now pointed out im the beautifal 
red so much o le mods this year 
ers for ladies’ bomnets. 
rived from erythrosine, out of the 
most curious extracts from coal 
throdine is inoffensive by itself, 
cial flower makers do not use it 

. They find the practice 
nient to dip the leaves of their 
semi fluid paste they purchase 
pared, but the composition of 
secret. When those leaves have 
give off during the subsequent 
tions a cloud of very light red dust, 
produces on the persons engaged in 
ation painful symptoms resembling those 
attendant upon lead poiscaing. The fact 
cannot be too often repeated that lead is one 
of the most insidious and dangerous of me- 
tallic poisons, because it is employed in in- 
numerable branches of trade and mannfac- 
ture, so that it finds means to attack us in a 
multitude of unexpected ways, which fre- 
quently are only discovered by mere chance. 
Moreover, its effects, which are only pro- 
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to be readily determined. 


It is said that the Queen is beginning to 
wish to see ber only remaining daughter 
married—the Princess Beatrice, © ie 
comfortably settled, and moreover, 
rejoice in the idea of being able to enjoy her 
society as often as possible, and had accepted 
a proposition made by the Court of Berlin 
for an alliance with a member of the im- 
perial family of Germany. This alliance— 
the favorite one of the Princess Imperial,the 
pet object of the Empress, the common sense 
view of the case of the Emperor Wilhelm, 
and the one which had slready seemed the 
most feasible to Prince Bismarck—had sud- 
denly collapsed and the Prussian clique had 
been suddenly and abruptly told that the 
Queen had other designs in view for the 
Princess Beatrice, and that in any cage the 
Prussian proposal would require much care- 
ful consideration before being accepted in 
the hot haste with which the Princess Im- 
perial had submitted it. The fact is that 
the Princess, who, like others of the royal 
family, has ‘‘a will of her own,” did not 
favor the suggestion, or so at least rumor 
hath it. Meanwhile London gossips, ever 
on the watch, did not fail to observe a very 
singular and significant fact in the simultan- 
eous vote of the Prince of Wales and the 
Dake of Edinburgh in favor of legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. This 
was an enlightenment, a public manifesta- 
tion of the feeling experienced by the royal 
family upon this momentous subject, and 
was evidently meant to prepare the public 
mind for a development of a novel, not to 
say extraordinary nature. When the Grand 
Duke of Hesse paid his recent mournful visit 
to Osborne, the Princess Beatrice was con- 
stituted the special gua#dian of the children. 
As was natural, a great attachment on both 
sides became the consequence of this gentle 
guardianship, and suddenly, say the gossips, 
no one can fully tell how, both the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales were struck with 
the idea of the perfect arrangement of all 
things which would result from the Princess 
Beatrice becoming stepmother to ber de 
ceased sister’s children. The double vote, 
which took everyone by surprise the other 
day in the House of Lords, is thus accounted 
for by the gossips, and they are beginning 
to make their arrangements in saticipetion 
of the event. Far more out of the way and 
‘unthinkable’ marriages have been con- 
tracted in royal circles than the realization 
of this gossip would be. The English pub- 
lic, one may well imagine, would approve of 
this—to put it in no other light—“‘prudent” 
way of overcoming s dilemma. It will be 
curious, however, if the gordian knot of the 
great marriage problem of the day should be 
thus royally cut. The Grand Duke of Hesse 
is in every sense deserving of the high re 
spect and veneration in which he is held by 
the people whom he governs and by foreig2 
Powers with whom he comes in contect 
The Court of Darmstadt is conducted with 
almost patriarchal simplicity and that par 
ity of manners which alone can command 
the love and confidence of the simple people 
the Duke is called upon to rule. The same 
of the Princess Alice will probably never be 
eftaced from the memory of the inhabitants 
of the Grand Duchy, and the place she bes 
left vacant camnot be better filled them by 
her sister. 
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that which we hold the dearest 

= that whico is vanishing fast 

From our grasp, Withdrawn by « Father's 
ba 


Lest we cling to it unto the last ; 


ur treasures, too, like the ocean’s, 
raw our souls to the treacherous sand, 


receding again with the billows 
ae perish f sight of the land. 


A Looker-on in Vienna. 


BY A. RB. 


may as well begin by saying that I never 
had a lover. Lovers are a good dea! like 
measies. Some people catch them, some 
don't;a few die —_  .~- 4 the 
ter recover; W g the pro- 
— ike mani. neither the measles 
stricken nor the lover stricken invalids are 
fit company for non infected people. I say 
al] this with authority, for I have never tried 
either complaint myself. I have seen a vast 
amount of both in others, and so ought to 








know. 
In the second Vary I wish to remark 
that I for one, did not want to go to Creek- 
town. [never dreamtasI lay alternately 
reading and dozing that hot July afternoon, 
what s bomb shell was about to burst on my 
devoted head. My cousin Charlotte lay on 
the sofa opposite me. I thought alternately 
reading and dozing too; when suddenly 
her soft voice broke the drewsy stillness of 
the room. 
“Nan,” she said, without the slightest 
ble, “how would you like to goto 
Sockows for a visit?’’ 

I started up in my bed as ifI had been 
shot, scaring out of his scanty wits the 
sleeping poodle at my feet, who leaped to 
the floor, and tremblingly sought protection 
under the bureau. 

‘Chariotte!’’ I . ‘what are you 
dreaming about? Creektown, this wea- 
ther,” I tried to go on, but my heart failed 
me, and 1 lay down again. 

“Aunt Lucy has invited us all fora 
month,’’ said Charlotte sweetly, ‘and I 
thought you would especially enjoy the 
trip. She is so anxious to have you, and it 
is much cooler there than here.”’ 

Isaid nothing I knew that it was the 
hottest little hole in the country. I could 
not believe Mra, Arnott to be yearning s0 
vehemently for my society. I hated to go 


_ asthe guest of people I barely knew, and 


I was so comfortable where I was. Stil! I 
said nothing. What would have been the 
use? I telt sure from the peculiarly gentle 
manner in which Charlotte threw out the 
suggestion, as if having my pleasure alone 
in view, that she had made up ber mind to 
go to Creektown, and that her mother and 
myself were destined! to accompany her 
there, whether we would or not. My 
pretty cousin was one of those amiable 
sweet-tempered young women who always 
carry their point without any apparent ef- 
fort, and whose gentle obstinacy is a power 
— to be recognized by its results. Accord- 
ingly, when she c the discussion, by 
mying politely : 

“Of course, Nan dear, it rests with you 
to decide; but 1 think you would like the 
change, and I wont answer the letter fora 
few days yet. ” 

- [knew that our fate was settled. and turned 
my face to the wall, with a faint groan of 
mingled dis and resignation. 

Need I add, that one week from that day, 
we were starting, Aunt Ellen, Charlotte, 


Mrs. Arnott, Mary only daughter, and 
her stepson James. Mary was rathers 
Pretty girl of about twenty, with ht 

turned-up nose, freckled skin, and a 
= high- voice, somewhat Joud, 

Pleasing in its merry cadence. I confess 
that I liked her at first sight much better 
than her half brother, who was atleast fif 
ban rent older,and undenisb| handsome; 

heavy, taciturn; and w y uninterest 


ef 


wever 

ion ty obs dpe, tad have 
s 

doubt we ‘all sho at our “a a 


‘went home, feeling 


was 

, she certainly 

seemed not on! contented, but positively 

pleased and happy. It was a mystery, 

to which, so far, Ihad obtained no clue 
"On the cvening 

of the third day,it cleared 

alittle, and Charlotte said to "me. as ahe 


Charlotte a good unity to flirt unin- 
terruptedly with ie Dorset; not the first 
at arms between them by any 


passage 

means. Well it did seem rather hard per. 
haps on the non flirters; but at least it was 
something to have my mystery solved, and 
& sense of resignation stole gradually over 
me, as I reflected that at any rate, there 
were James and Mary Arnott to fall back 
upon for distraction. 

The next day Willie Dorset arrived, 
bringing clear weather in his train, quite as 
® matier of course;for his bright tace and 
joyous disposition seemed to carry sunshine 
with him, wherever he turned his careless 
step. He was young, apd poor, and not 
especially brilliant; bat that atmosphere of 
freshness and fun seemed so much a part of 
him, as Charlotte's placid sweetness was of 
her, and from the time he set his foot within 
the door, dulness vanished before his merry 
presence. 

How 1%! Charlotte looked too that af. 
ternoon, in her pale blue drapery, with 
blush roses in her hair and at her throat, as 
she languidly fanned herself in the scented 
air; while the heavy lashes drooped a little 
over the gre eyes as if there were nothing 
in the worl r world at least, worth 
opening them wide for. No wonder, thought 
I, that the poor young fellow - watches ner 
furtively, even while talking briskly to the 
others, and the game has at last begun. 

The next day in honor of the clear 
weather, we organized a fishing party. For 
the benefit of those not acquainted with the 
invariable routine of such expeditions, I 
will tell you how we went about it. First 
ofall, we provided ourselves with fishing 
rods, line and tackle; then with bait enough 
to have overcome the conscientious scruples 
of all the fish in America; then with lunch 
enough to have lasted a caravan through 
the desert; then we set out. 

The water lay some two miles distant,and 
by the time we had reached it, we needed a 
little refreshment and a long rest. That be- 
ing over, we went about our fishing, accord 
ing to our different dispositions. I took out 
a novel, and selecting a shady and moder- 
ately cool place, sat down to read; James 
dutifully arranged his line, and prepared 
for action, and Mr. Dorset prevailed upon 
Mary and Charlotte to a little way up 
the stream, to “look for a better spot.”’ 
My nook being tolerably comfortable, I 
tead on for about an hour, before becoming 
aware that I was entirely alone, and likely 
to remain so for some time, except for the 
agreeable company afforded by the lunch- 
basket. I read a little, and eat a little, and 
dozed a little, and then James Arnott re- 
turned; bringing with him, as the result of 
several hour's hard Jabor, a smal) string of 
very diminutive fish, which he exhibited 
with an air of triumph rather out of pro- 
portions, I thought, tothe extent of the 
spoils. 

“I am sure,’’ I said, ‘‘I hope the others 
will each bring more than that; for if they 
don’t, I fail to see where my share and 
Aunt Ellen’s,and your mother sare to come 
from.”’ 

‘You don’t deserve any share at all,’’ 
said my companion, ‘‘sitting here in luxurious 
idleness, all morning. Is this the way you 
always fish ?’’ 

‘Pretty mach,’’ I answered, ‘‘but here 
comes the stragglers, bringing I trust,enough 
for themselves and me too.”’ 

Here they come in truth, heated, tired, 
and draggled, seeming to have enjoyed 
themselves, however, but without, —actually 
without the firet shadow ofa fish. In vain, 
Willie Dorset tried to conceal the shametul 
fact, by an elaborate accountof the spoils, 
caught without the least trouble, so he said, 
but unhappily lost with even less difficulty, 
while they were crossing the water on step- 
ag bern 

obody giving thesmallest credence to 
this interesting piece of fiction, they were 
obliged ignominiously to confess that they 
had noteven casta filine. Instead of being 
ashamed of themselves, however, they were 
in the highest possible spirits, aod treated 
poor James’ modest string of fish, with ss 
much scorn as if they had succeeded in 
catching 8 score of whales. 

We lunched in great comfort, and then 
y like laborers, 


returning from honest and prepared to 
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to a crisis, proposing openly for 
the dof Charlotte, 2 ay position as 
only daughter, backed her pretty face, with 
more su tial attraction. 
certainly a deal together, but natur- 
ally Mary Arnott often made the third ia 
ss poaiees og sometimes he 
wo unteer company; thoug v 
ing arrived at that time of Iie when com- 
mon sense ins to assert its‘ sway, he 
seemed tothink with myself that the best 
thing todoin July weather, is to stay at 
home, and devote all your energies to keep 
ing see | cool, 

*Nan,” Charlotte rather maliciously, 
one morning, ‘‘Courin James.’’—hbhe was not 
really her cousin, but she always spoke of 
him as such—‘‘Cousin James and you are 
thetwo laziest people Lever met. Youdo 
nothing but poke at home all the time. It 
must be that you find each other's company 
very agreeable!’’ 

‘Hardly as fascinating as you seem to 
fod W Dorset's,”"” I replied quite 
calmly. 

She colored slightly, and eaid: 

‘Don't be a goose, Nan,’’ she said, ‘‘if 
Mr. Dorset was as lazyas James, Mary and 
I would be compelled to roam the country 
without any protector at all. He must be 
awiully tired of us sometimes I fancy,’’ she 


added demurely. 

‘ Don't bea , Charlotte,’ I retorted 
in turn. ‘‘Thet uated young man would 
be only too to roam the forest 


happ 
primeval, ifit could be donein such com- 


pany.” 

“Well then,’’ she ssid defiantly, ‘‘I will 
alter my phrase. He must sometimes be 
dreadtully tired—of one of us anyway,’’ 
and she flew off before I could say another 
word. 

Poor Mary! it did seem rather hard 
to be always obliged to make the third in 
the crowd of three; but at least it never 
appeared to trouble her at all, orto dampen 
the gaiety of her spirita. As for Mr. Ar 
nott, though I had grown to like him very 
well, I could scarcely be said to find his 
company ‘‘very agreeable,’’ whatever 
he might find mine. I don't think I am 
very difficult to please; but nevertheless, a 
man who never talks and seldom listens, 
does not quite come up to my even standard 
of vast agreeability. However I have no 
doubt he did bis best, and he was always 
courteous and kind to me, and to Charlotte, 
and to his sister. Only to Willie Dorset he 
appeared to have taken a vague and un- 
accountable dislike, manifesting itself in 
stiftoces at all times, and now and then ina 
dry irritabilityth,at falling harmless on the 
other’s easy good temper, yet spoilt in some 
degree, the social gaiety of the party. 

f think to do him justice, that he tried to 
overcome this feeling; but I know that he 
never fully succeeded, and often Mary and 
I would glance at each otherin supreme 
discomfort at his positive incivility. wf 
Charlotte never noticed it, or ifshe did, 
feigned complete unconsciousness, and 
steered her gentle way between the two in 
safety; soltening the one, and diverting the 
others careless mind, with a quiet tact that 
never failed of its purpose. 

One night when our visit was drawing to 
an end, we all saat together on the porch, 
under the hanging clusters of honeysuckle; 
Mary down on the steps, playing with the 
dog, Mr. Dorset and Charlotte a little way 
off by themselves, and James and I nesrer 
to the door, as behooved those who wisely 
preferred not to risk the night dews, hang- 
ing heavy on every branch above us. Our 
conversation had flagged. I was getting 
rather sleepy, and thought Mr. Arnott ‘pd 
ticularly stupid, not to say cross; as | sat 
watching the moon struggling to free her- 
self from the little shining white clouds 
that clung around her. 

One minute, the porch would be black 
with shadows, the next flooded with clear 
light 

Tasaing back in her low chair, Charlotte 
sat aimost motionless, fairand delicate in 
the shifting moon -beams; languid, yet with 
a subtle consciousness about every fold of 
her white dress. Commend me always toa 

ve flirt! Willie Dorset leaning over 
in his boyish manner, played with the 
drooping vines; dra them sometimes 





above the dainty head till they shed their 


‘but you are too har to this evening, 
not touamare youth and benny, and) moon 
beams and honeysuckle. combined to 
form such « charming effect."’ 

As I spoke, the moon out for ome 
briet misute, and we saw Dorset 
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moved. 

“I think it must be bed time,”’ she sald; 
gnthering up her dress, and 

tony t Good sig * 
and she touched his with her little 
hand, as she swept quietly 


visible, and even Mr. Dorset Charlotte 

had contrived to make ves uncom. 
scarce. Once! I caught a 

glimpee of Charlotte's blue under 


vanished, and I saw no one but the two ol 
der ladies, until about four o'clock is the 
jetly reading, “| om etele aa ia, 
quietly my cousin 
and threw herself on the floor at my 
without saying word. I gave one 
look at her flashed and eyes, 
and knew al). 


“Charlotte!” I exclaimed hastily, ‘‘you 
don't mean to say——"’ 


peuse.—‘‘1 am sure m P 
ventured at ‘that I wish A e 
life tull of ; but what will your 


mother say?’ 
is delighted, and that the dear- 
gratified ’ a 


i! 


‘That s 
est wish of her heart is at last 
the prompt reply. 

ow I could not bring myselfto believe 
that it was the dearest wish of Aunt Ellen's 
highly practical heart, that her daa 
should engage herself to a mere boy t 
the faintest prospect of su her; but 
as I did not like to mar Charlotte’s easy 
confidence, I said nothing. 

My cousin waited a few minutes and 
then exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘Nan, don’t 
look so darkly mysterious if you please! 
Why don't youthink my mother will be 
delighted ?’ 

‘Oaly because he is rather young and 
without any immediate prospects,’’ I 
hinted, ‘‘and she may not approve of lon 
engagements, There is no doubt about bh 
being handsome, ¥ eae bright, and pice, and 
good company, eve ng in fact, that 
is desirable except se hae . 

‘Handsome, and bright, and young, 
and not rich,’’ repeated Charlotte me, 
slowly, and with a puzzled sir; ‘‘pray Nan, 
what do you cons rich ?’’ 

‘‘Any man is rich enough to marry, who 
can support a wife,’’ I answered tersely; ‘‘is 
Mr. Dorset able to do that?’ 

, aan bewildered look ned, 
then suddenly gave place toa augh. 

*‘Nan,’’ she said with gay 
‘tyou are wisdom personified. I am sure 
don’t know what Mr. Dorset’s income is, 
bat I will take the first opportunity of ask- 
ing him for your sake. And*now kiss me, 
and tell me youthinklam making « wise 
choice, and that my future husband is the 
best and most perfect man you can find in 
the world.’’ 

I obeyed dutifully, but before I could add 
another word, she was gone, and! con- 
cluded to dress for dinner, sad go down 
stairs to see ifanyone elce knew the secret 
just confided wo me. 

As I reached the hall, I saw James Ar. 
nott standing at the porch door with his 
back towards me. Feeling sure without 
knowing why, that ifbe had heard the 
news, he would be very cross and disagree- 
able, 1 turned to avoid him, but it was too 
late. He had heard my steps on the stairs, 
and came forward to meet me. 

**Has Charlotte been telling you her se- 
cret?’’ he said smilingly. 

I stopped in amazement. The man looked 
positively radiant. Ifhe had been the ac- 
cepted suitor himself he could not have ap- 

red more delighted; and growing more 
wildered, I intimated that ‘‘the secret’’ 


a 





had been imparted tome afew minutes 
before. 
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of lite, still profound ly 
‘There are two things to be objected 
fed somewhat sv 


bridegroom's want of means, 


“ar Mr. Arnott had looked grave before, 
he was as black as midnight now. Evidently 
he was sentimental. 

**You are rather severe,’’ he said stiffly 
after a pause; ‘‘may ask how you are s0 
certain on these pointe 7’ 

‘They are not so difficult to ascertain,’’ I 
answered lightly; ‘and Charlotte has al. 
ways been accustomed tos luxurious life, 

she is''—I was going tosay ‘‘older than 
ber intended husband ;’ but | stopped short, 
felling bow i!) natured it would be. 

“Is what ?'’ queried my compsnion. 

“Bhe is very young;"’ | answered shortly, 
with a view to making her amends for what 
I hed almost said; but Mr. Arnott turned 
from me without saying another word, and 
the dinner bel) rogiog the rest of the fam 
fly assembled on the spot 

dinner was rather an awkward oné. 
James still looked black. Mrs. Arnott and 
Aunt Ellen mysterious, Mary and Charlotte 
to be secretly amused at sone. 
ng, and only the happy suitor himself eat 
his meal in perfect unconcern. At the de. 
sert, when we were left alone, Mrs. Arnott 
need down the table for an instant, then 
ughed and said, ‘‘what is the use of trying 
to keep a secret that everybody koows, an 
all pretending that we don't know. Char 
lotte and James, we drink to your great 
happiness and Jong life.’’ 
rlotteand James! I gasped, I grew 
burning hot. [ thought in my frenzy of 
sliding under the table to hide my glowing 
face, and only a glance at Charlotte nerved 
me to bear my confusion. A_ wicked light 
sparkled in ber dark eyes, and just a sha. 
dow of a smile lurked around the corners of 
her pretty mouth She was enjoying it all, 
and | was determined to curtail her plea 
sure, so with a great effort at unconcern, I 
raised my glass to my lips, and did my best 
to force a faint and sickly smile. 

I don't know how I got through the rest 
of the dinner; but as soonas it was over, I 
stole out on the porch totry and think of 
the best way to explain matters to Mr. Ar 
pott. In an instant a pair of young arms 
were thrown around me,ands soft cheek 

d to mine. 

‘‘Nan! Nan!"’ Charlotte entreated, ‘‘don’t 
look so dreadfully angry, please! You 
were 80 positive that I could not bear to 
undeceive you; but Willie Dorset has been 
in love with Cousin Mary for the’ last two 

ears, and expects to marry her some time 
the next twenty, if nothing happens in 
the meanwhile to prevent. hat could 
you have sup I wanted with the 
oungest clerk in avery dubious banking- 
ouse? Now don't be revengefui Nan, but 
make amends for your stupidity in thinking 
such a thing, by saying that you forgive 
me entirely;’’ and I said it of course, and 
sealed the pardon with a kiss. 





A Baitpgecroom 6 Duess —A correspon 
dent aska why tne dress of a bridegroom 
should not be described as well as the trous. 
seau of the bride, and then yives an exam 

le of his idea, as follows: He wore a coat of 

rk material, opening in front, with collar 
rolled back, terminatiog in lappels on either 
side, and with skirt bisected. This was 
worn over waistcoat of same material, cuc 
low in front. the folds gracefully caught up 
behind with a steel buckle. Beneath was 
Wameutta, with bosom of plain linen, white 
as the driven snow, and terminating up 
wardly in a detachable collor en aspirant; 
lower garmént also detachable, of doeskin 
cassimere, dark asthe driven soot, and ter- 
minating downward in two perpendicular 
cylindrical sections seamed on the inner side 
trom the bottom of which emerged a foot; 
shoes of black leather, quantum stuf; hair 
parted on one side; ears to correspond, one on 
either side; ornamentr—studs a white neck. 
tie and smile worn plain. 

> 





Mre Minta Barnard Hoffman of St. Louisa 
aged thirty, married an old grocer because 
he was reputed wealthy, and could support 
ber in the necessaries of life while she 
worked for a niche in the temple of fame. 
In 1877 she published a volume of verse and 
other tnings that showed her to be clever in 
the literary line. But recently her husband 
lost money and health, and she was turced 
to abandon her idea of becoming ‘‘a second 
Alice Carey,’’ and to work in the for 
her husband's su In p head prong herd 
morphine and died. 

ec eae ee 

Eugenie has received two letters from the 

Prince written two days before his death 


The Second Wife. 


BYR. A. W. 








HAT |! her dowry ten thousand, and 
her under eighteen! You are 
“ techy do, Hewett! Of course, it's 
& love match?’ 

“T flatter m f, yes, on the lady's part, 
at least,” the speaker, a , rather 
bandsome man drew himself up a ym 
liously; ‘though, in fact, it iss family ar 
rapgement”’ 

**How is that?” 

‘Why you see, Colonel Harding was my 
father’s General Hewett's, greatest chum. 
When dying, he left meand my future to 
the former's guardianship; a trust he saw 
no better nor more friendly way of wpe 
out than by an engagement between myse! 
and his daughter Kate—the sole inheritor 
of a rich aunt's wealth.”’ 

‘Bome perple fall into pleasant places, 
certainly! When is it to be?’ 

‘Ina month. I fancy, since the Colonel 
has been such a dotard as to take homea 
second wife, he would rather his daughter's 
room than her company.”’ 

‘Possibly. Deuced pretty woman, Mrs 
Harding—eh? Very sparkling, self-willed, 
and fast, I'm sure! Ta, tal Remember, 
I am booked for the Benedict ceremony.’’ 

The two gentlemen between whom the 
above conversation passed on the steps of a 
West End club, now parted—the one ad 
dressed as Hewett, known’ among his less 
familiars as Captain Hewett, proceeding to 
go by train to Colonel Harding's villa, at 
Richmond 

Arriving there, in due course, he was 
speedily introduced to Kate and Mrs. Hard 
ing; after exchanging greetings with whom, 
he was summoned to see the Colonel in the 
library. The ladies were surprised at the 
haste displayed, and could not refrain from 
remarking on the subject. 

‘‘Whatever is that for?’ Kate remarked, 
when the officer had gone, 

“To sign your marriage settlements,’’ 
smiled Mrs. Harding. 

‘Nonsense! By the ie mamma, do 
ou not think papa has luoked altered 
ately ?"’ 

‘For many days, Kate. 
is wrong.”’ 

‘Then I fancy he might confide it to you 
instead of the captain.’ 

‘‘True!"’ Mrs. Harding's lips perceptibly 
contracted; then she added, ‘Kate, I forgot 
to tell my maid about the trimmings for 
my drese next Friday. Would you mind 
doing so?”’ 

Rising, the young girl went on her mis- 
sion when the other'sentire mannerchang 
ed Her expression became grave, perplexed. 
She cast aside her work, and leaned her 
head on ber hand. 

‘Can my husband possibly suspect ?’’ she 
manned. “There isa change in bim! 
Kate secs it, too! Then there must bea 
cause! Can he have found usout? Ifso, 
everything is ruined—ruined!' She 
paused: then added, ‘‘I must be certain—I 
will!’’ 

Hurriedly throwing a shawl] of Kate's, 
that laid on a sofa near, about her, she 
passed through the open glass door into the 
flower garden. 

Going to the side of the villa, cautiously 
she crept through a shubbery of lilacs and 
syringas until she came within sight and 
hearing of the twointhe library, the win 
dow ot which was open. 

Captain Hewett was leaning back in a 
chair, the Colonel, a handsome, elderly, 
military looking man, sat by the table. his 
brows contracted, his features expressive of 
psin and anger blended. He had evidently 
been speaking vehemently. and exclaimed. 
as the listener came within range, ‘I 
wouldn't have believed it of her! Of all 
women, I would have staked my life on the 
fidelity of Constance! When you hinted 
that you had seen a fellow lounging 
about the villa, I thought nothing of it; but 
Jackson, the under-gardener, declares that 
it is true.”’ 

The listener became livid with rage. Her 
suspicions were wel! founded. 

‘What do you intend doing?’’ asked 
Hewett. 

‘That is my perplexity. To accuse her 
on the word of an under-gardener seems 


I fear something 


preposterous,’’ andthe Colonel uneasily 
drummed the table with bis fingers. 
‘Something must be done,’’ he said, ‘‘or 


IT shal) go mad. I can't support this terri 
ble suspicion, for—I don't mind confessing 
it to you, George, who 80 soon will be my 
son—I Jove Uonstance devotedly. What 
wasthat? Why, the window isopen. Shut 
it; we want noeavesdroppers.”’ 

Captain Hewett complied, but, before 
closing it, leant forth and looked arourd 

“If my fine lady would only commit her. 
self,’’ he pom og ‘Kate would inherit the 
Colone)'s wealth. Itis nothing,’’ he said 
aloud, resuming bis seat. 

Trembling at her narrow escape, Mrs. 
Harding hastened from the shubbery. Just 
as she emerged, she ran violently against a 


man. 
“Robert! Tellme whatare you doing 
here ?’’ 
thousand pardons! 


‘Ten I thought 
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“Never mind what you thought. Why 
are you here? Quick. go to the side door. 
If in five minutes [ call you, come;— it not, 


go away. ’”” 
He raised her hand to his lips. 
‘How good you are!” he said. “I only 
came to say I have prepared everything for 
our flight on Friday.”’ 
‘‘Hush!"’ she answered, as she flew from 


him. 


oe * o + * 

It was the morning of the eventfal Fri- 
day that Colonel Harding entered Captain 
Hewett's apartments at Richmond 

‘George,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘no man ever 
was in greater perplexity than 1. For 
the last month! have been engaged to the 
Danderbulls to dinner today. This morn 
ing Constance declares—looking well and 
hearty—herself too ill to attend, but urges 
me to go.”’ 

“I ll tell you what, Colonel. Ifyou re- 
fuse, you may only raise her suspicion. You 
bad better, therefore, go, and I'll watch for 
you. Perhaps this time something may be 
discovered.’’ 

‘I was thinking,’’ began the Colonel, 
doubtfully, ‘‘whether it would not be best 
to ask Constance right down the truth ?’’ 

“Absurd! Ifa woman will stoop to de 
ceive a busband, she would not hesitate at a 
falsehood.’’ 

“That is true. Well, George, 
you say.”’ 

The Colonel went to the dinner, and the 
gentlemen had long been left to their wine, 
whena footman whispered to the cfficer 
that he was wanted. Making an excuse, 
he withdrew, and found the Captain in the 
hall 

‘Come home,’’ said the latter; “I must 
speak to you at once."’ 

The Colonel, growing pale, followed him 
into the road. 

**What is it ?”’ 

‘Bear it like a man, Colone),’’ returned 
the other. ‘Your wife is unwortby your 
affections; she has fled with her lover I 
saw them. They are now in the train going 
to the city.’’ 

*‘Oh, Constance— Constance!’ he groaned, 
‘‘why have you brought this disgrace upon 
me ?”’ 

And he grasped the hedge, to save him 
from falling. Recovering himself, his mood 
changed. 

‘‘George!’’ he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘Come, 
we will follow them. The villain shall an 
swer forthe wrong he has done me; but 
tell me all about it.”’ 

The Captain stated that a cab had passed 
him on the road to the villa. In it he had 
recognised a strange gentleman and Mrs. 
Harding. He pursued, but only reached 
the railway station in time to see them leap 
into the train. 

The true statement was this: Captain 
Hewett had seen scab waiting near the 
villa. Concealing himself, he had per. 
ceiveda gentleman, escorting a lady thickly 
veiled and cloaked. come through the break 
in the hedge. hurriedly cross the interven 
ing fleld, enter the cab, and drive off, after 
giving the direction. 

Had he put his hand out, he could have 
stayed them. But that was not his plan. 
Let us go beyond recall and forgiveness, 
that was what he thought. 

Hurrying straight to his dressing-room, 
the Colonel secured his pistols 

*‘l bave never used them against a fellow- 
being before,’’ be exclaimed, very stern 
and determined, ‘‘buta bullet shal] reach 
bis heart or mine. One sball not leave the 
field.’’ 

“Why, goodness gracious, my love, how 
early you are back! I hope nothing is 
wrong!’ exclaimed a pleasant voice. _ 
Both gentlemen swung round on their 
heels, with an¢jiculation of eurprise. for 
there in the doorway, looking charming 
inher evening dress, was standing Mrs. 
Harding. 

‘You here, Constance!"’ ° 
“Here! Why, where should I be, my 
dear?’ 

_The Colonel looked at the Captain, and 
vice versa. 

‘Whatever is the matter?’ asked the 
lady; ‘‘and—gracious, Edmund, love!— 
i you going to do with those pis 
tols ?”’ 

‘‘l1—TI was going,’’ blurted out the Col- 
onel, halfangrily, ‘‘to take with them the 
life of your lover, Constance!’ 

‘My lover! Surely, darling, you never 
contemplated suicide!’ 

_ “Suicide! Constance, can you look me 
in the face and say you have no other one 
than I?" 

“Yes—there, sir! But can you look in 
mine, and say youever were cruel enough 
to suspect me of such a sin?’’ 

The Colonel 8 dropped instantly. 

‘*You have!’’ she went on. **Pray,on what 
grounds ?"’ 

‘That of a man having been seen to enter 
your room, admitted by you, and—in—jpn — 
pe popes flight this night in a fly with 


let it be as 


Mrs. Harding burst into c 
oa & & peal of laugh 


“Why, Edmund, that ” 
dun ca was Kate’s lover! 


‘‘Kate's!’’ both gentlemen repeated. 
“No less. Do not blame the poor girl, for 


pe daughter — the General's son. 


he—ber heart bestowed. elsewhere 
—said ‘Nay;’ ‘Aye.’ When I be. 
came your wife, Kate made me her cn, 
fidante. I yes, Rwas wicked) 
planned her t with ‘obert Ken. 
way, the man she loves. I see how allthis 
has happened; this gentleman Watched 
here while you wentto dine. Charming! 
He — and re see his own pro. 
perty stolen! ewett, I compliment 
you! Now, pn mw I will leave you to 
yourselves. ”’ 


She quitted the room as she spoke, 
haughuly, and retired to her own, seeen 
ently the most peg oy, ° 

A brief space after, came in. 

‘ Constance,”’ he said, ‘‘you have done 
wile, bow a e you acted, in 

“Sir, how hav L 
a wife who was foolish enough folecthon 
she answered, —s,. 

‘ Do you love me, stance ?”’ 

‘Better than— than—ell —the world/” 
wasthe answer, given between aéu 
burst of sobs. 

A woman's tears were the only enemies 
which had ever beaten the Colonel. He 
— his pretty wife in his arms, and 
cried, ‘‘Constance, forgive me, and let us 
say no more about it.’’ 

‘‘And Kate ?’’ she sobbed. 

“1 1] pardon ber, for your sake.”’ 


‘*You dear, dear Edmund! There! That 
kiss is for a reward!’’ 
And that is how Hewett was 


checkmated by Colonel's Harding second 
wife. 





EASTERN PAGEANTRY. 
Ts remains of the late Emperor of 





China, and the late Empress, have been 

conveyed to their final resting place at 

= Eastern —— Pekin. “ corree— 
pondent saw the procession pass 
through a hole about the size of ohabeoee 
cut in a curtain, no foreigner being t- 
ted to witness the proceedings. © says; 
‘When I first arrived a long string of slov- 
enly loooking baggage—wagons were jolting 
heavily along theroad, They came trailing 
after one another in most admired disorder; 
now two together, now two or three in a 
line, and now along break, after which a 
solitary cart would drag iteelf into view. 
Meanwhile, a coolie stood in the road and 
busied himeelf, as best he might, in keeping 
tbe thoroughfare in order. Ever and anon 
a horreman in a long and flowing red robe 
and yellow tufted cap would pass acroes the 
field of vision, riding an il)—groomed pony. 
These men form the Guard of State; and 
had they ridden in a compact phalanx they 
would have presented a handsome and strik- 
ing appearance. But there was no attempt 
at riding in ranks. Soon there appeared a 
gcoupof Manchu archérs, armed with huge 
vows and wel!—flled quivers. Bat there is 
no uniformity of colorin their dress, any 
more than order jn their mode of progress. 
One man would be dressed in brown and 
purple; another ip blue handsomely em- 
broidered; a third, perhaps, in brilliant silver 
gray, looking from a distance almost white; 
and they all trotted or cantered or strag- 
gied along, according to the pace each man 
preferred Then came another detachment 
of the Guard of State; and then a hetero- 
geneous collection of mandarins, =, , 
in every variety of tint and button pea 
cock’s feather, ambling martially along on 
their ecraggy, ill kept ponies. 
At last the appearance every now and 
then of yellow coverings and bandages an. 
nounced the near approach of the imperial 
party. Suddenly it burst into view. First 
came 8 brilliant staft of princes, nobles, and 
high officers of state, resplendent in yellow 
silk tunics, scarlet girdles, and gleamin 
silks, riding gayly along and forming « guar 
of honor to the three imperial chairs. The 
order of procession from this point was ss 
follows: The Emperor, borne by eight 
coolies. Her Imperial Majesty, commonly 
called the Empress Dowager; her Imperial 
Majesty, Empress of the West commonly 
called the Empress Mother; the Princes and 
Princesses of the imperial family. riding 10 
yellow wooden carts; retainers, lictors, 8p- 
paritors, soldiers, etc. 
The Empresses sat bolt urright, looking 
straight before them. They are middle 
aged, well-preserved women, with hard, 
stolid faces, and an expression which svg 
gests the idea of cold rigidity of purpore 
The principal features of the little Emper- 
or 8 iace are a scmewbat projecting fore- 
head and a pointed chin. It is characteristic 
tact that no one under the rank of a prince 
of the blood is permitted to enjoy this slle- 
viation. The 2ist day of the moon—otber 
wise the 12:h ot April—was selected by the 
Astronomical Bureau as being particularly 
auspicious for the commencement of (be 
journey. In plain fact, however, it was * 
fearful day—one of the very worst sort 
There was 8 strong wind blowing, and tbe 
sand storm which arose was such as to make 
the whole atmosphere a lurid, reddish ye 
ow. 


The Earl of Ashburnham is to marry * 











you yourself have driven her to this step, — 





young American lady. 
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wHY DONT SHE TELL HE 50? 


BY &. L. =. 


onths, or more, 
woo 





if for me she Joes not care, 
BWhy don’t she tell me so? 


she knows I love her, artful minx ! 
She knows that she's diviae! 
But st |] she’s bound with Capid's links, 
1 feel she'll ne’er be mine. 
1 breathe the tenderest words to her, 
A lover e’er can know ; 
But it she can’t retarn my love, 
Why don’t she tell me so? 


One night I took her for a walk, 
Determined then to speak ; 

The tiresome creature would not talk, 
Bat look’d at me so deep, 

That I took courage to propose, 
And whisper’d, ob! so low, 

She must have heard me, goodness knows, 
And might have told me so. 


Indeed, and I'll no longer wait, 
It really is a shame; 

The way she teases me of late 
Adds fuel to the fame. 

Once more I'll seek her for a wife, 
And vow by Cupia's bow 

If ene rejecte—-good-bye to life !— 
I'll ph y tell ber so. 


Iva’s Fortune. 


BY P. G, &. 














pure as a daisy, was Iva Lorne’s with 

a fortune of a hundred thousand in 

her own undisputed right; and her 
guardian had just tilted himself back in his 
chair, and looked straight in Fred Jasper’s 
handsome eyes, and told him that if he 
wanted Iva Lorne and her fortune, he might 
have her. 

A hundred thousand, and Iva Lorne, it 
would set him up for life, make him indepen 
dent for all time. Only he loved Bessie 
Campbell. 

Fred Jasper was a fine fellow; fine-look- 
ing, tall, manly, with bold, handsome grey 
es that liked to look and smile at a prett 

1, and with a caressing mode of s 
and way of manner that was not easy to 
resist; and Mr. Catherton had frankly, de- 
liberately told this young man that there 
was waiting for him Iva Lorne and the gol- 
den handfuls she cou)d bring him. 

Of course Fred enjoyed the compliment, 
but that argument was not so powerful in 
its effect as Mr. Catheron had intended. 

“But, sir, you have not taken Miss Lorne 
into consideration. Remember she has 
never seen me or——”’ 

Mr. Catherton interrupted him with a 
curious smile. 

“Not being versed in women and their 
ways, or the sacredness of their confidences 
I don’t know whether or not I betray a 
trust when [ tell ie Iva has seen you, and 
—well, Fred, will you come up to dinner 
to-night and be introduced?”’ 

So that was how that evening Fred Jas- 
per came to be sitting at one side of Mr. 
Catherton’s mahogany, looking very ad- 
miringly at the daisy-taced girl, who, if he 
80 willed it, was for him. Iva had dressed 
herself with exquisite taste and care ¢hat 
evening, and a fairer vision man would not 
wish to see opposite him at table for all the 
days of his lite, and the temptation sud- 
denly strengthened and took a most seduc- 
tive form, and when, the elaborate dinner 
over, and Fred insisted on accompanying 
Iva to the dining-room instead of tarrying 
over the wine with Mr. Catherton, that 
pute gave a smile of assent that was 
ike a triumph.and Iva flushed to her lovely 
white forehead at Fred's eagerness. 

She was so sweet, s0 lovable only, some- 
how, s sudden thrill of icv revulsion of 
feeling curdled all through Fred’s veins as 
she arose from her chair, and Fred saw she 
was lame—oh! so lame—and that besifle the 
chair had been all the while waiting the lit- 
tie velvet and satin-cushioned crutch on 
which she depended. 

But Iva did not see the sudden look ot 
blank disappointment and almost horror 
that swept acroes Fred’s face, and she went 
on beside him, her little crutch making a 
soft thud on the thick carpet that made him 
fee| ow ashamed, and pitiful, that 
made him k of Bessie Campbell and her 
fine grace of motion, Bessie, who he knew 
loved him, but—who had no hundred 
nthe bait — 

e © began that night, and 
many aday, when one nour Fred would 
swear to himself that nothing ever should 
come between him and the girl he loved, 
NE tes he wasa a ye he 
ve such a sweet, gen as 
Iva Lorne—that he would not deliberately 
uarrel with all his chances, and that Bessie 
mpbell would be just as happy with some 
other lover. These reasonings and argu- 
ments were the actual onset of the battle; 
and the result was that Fred Jasper and 


iN fair a face as man ever looked upon, 


sweet lame Iva Lorne became engaged to be 


They were happy enough days that fol 
lowed to Iva, who never once dreamed that 


it was for her and her alone 
that her lover would marry ber, when 

























































utes that intervened, when F and his 
bride and Mr Catherton stood talking;there 
came & messenger from Mr. Catherton's bank- 
ing office with a sealed letter from him, 
which, when he read it, made him pale and 
whiten tothe lips. For one moment; then, 
like the honest man he was, he rose to the 
pitiful emergency. 

“Every shilling Iva and I had in the world 
is gone. Jasper, your wife is nothing but a 

uper, dependent on her husband's bounty 
netead of the heiress you expected.”’ 

The crash of doom could have sounded 
no more eppallingly startling; the girl he 
had married for her money—this lame, 
white-faced, wild-eyed girl who started to 
her feet in an agony of bewilderment, and 
anguish shocked—a—a pauper! 

_Iva clasped her little fragile hands ina 
piteous entreaty. 

“Oh uncle Chariton! Fred, oh Fred! If 
only I could have saved you! Oh, why 
didn’t they send the word just a little sooner, 
so that I could have saved you, Fred!” 

And Fred met the bitter agony of shame 
and pain in her sweet eyes, heard the only 
wail she made; her pity for him, not for her- 
self; saw the great, patient devotion on her 
sweet, pale face, and then, as if his guardian 
spirit had touched the fast-sealed fountain of 
his heart, there welled up through head and 
heart, soul and sense, new, exquisite, raptu- 
rous affection for this little girl who was all 
his own; such love as never had thrilled him 
before, that suddenly glorified and goldened 
all his life as he took her in his arms, sob. 
bing and trembling, as he never had taken 
her before, kissing her face with love's eager 
giad kisses. P 

‘*My precious little wife, thank God you 
are my wife, and that I can help you bear 
your burden. Iva, Iva, dearest!’’ 

. * . * o 


That was how Fred married for money, 
and from that blessed day he never once re- 
gretted the loss that revealed to him ea 
wealth of love and happiness that has not 
waned as the years go on. 

A STRANGE MEMORIAL OF SoRROW.—A 
striking instance of the arbi:rary state in 
which Scotland was held in former times, 
both in public and private affairs, is exhibit 
ed in the sad fate of a wife of a Lord of 
Session, whose title was Lord Grange. It 
was suspected that the lady, by some means 
or other, had got at the knowledge of some 
State papers of infinite consequence. and as 
poor women are set down in the minds of 
all arbitrary men to be incapable of keeping 
a secret, Grange and his son were deter- 
mined to secure the one contained in the 

pers in question by putting it out of the 
ady’s power to divulge anything she knew 
of the matter. To accomplish their design 
the husband and son privately conveyed her 
to the island of St. Kilda, there put her on 
shore, and left her to shift for herself, and 
sailed back again, without a living being 
having missed them,or suspected what they 
had executed; nor could the lady's place of 
concealment be discovered by her friends, 
although they made every effort in their 
power to find out whitner they had con- 
veyed her, but to no purpose. The island 
of St. Kilda aff no implements for 
writing, and the lady's history would never 
have been known had she not worked it on 
ber muslin apron with her hair. Her family 
by some means or other. after her death 
(which happened at St. Kilda near thirty 
years after her banishment), got possession 
of this curious piece of wor«, and preserved 
it with great care, as a memorial of her 
sufferings, and of the tyranny of the times 
in which she lived. 


During the Havre regatta two weeks , 
a pate on the Prince of Wales's ae 
the Hildegarde, was swept off of the bow. 
sprit by s heavy sea and so chilled and ex- 
hausted before he could be rescued that he 
died soon after being taken out of the water. 
The committee decked that the race must 
be sailed over. 














more the visitors saw a tall, slender womar,, 
wholly draped in black, and her face cov- 
ered with a heavy veil, so that not a feature 
could be distinguished. 

‘‘We have come to call upon you.’’ Mrs. 
Green began hurriedly, ‘‘and this is my 
friend Mrs. Brown——”’ 

“Yes, and this is Mrs. Green,’’ Mrs. 
Brown added, seeing her friend hesitate, 
‘‘and we are glad to welcome you among 
us; and as you are a stranger, we thought—’ 

‘You must excuse me,’’ the sweet, sad 
voice here interrupted; ‘‘but I receive no 
visitors—absolutely none—I make no ex- 
5 ony: whatever. My duties are such that 
I have no time to give to society ’’ 

At that moment a strange and blood- 
curdling sound ed from within the 
house, and the speaker almost closed the 
door in her visitors’ faces, with the words— 

“I know you will excuse me; I am need- 
ed within.’’ 

And then Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Green 
heard the key turn in the lock, and they 
looked at each other with a blank dismay 
not wholly free from horror. 

‘‘Well I'm sure!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Brown. 
‘That's what I call manners!” 

‘‘But did you hear that fearful sound?’ 
asked Mrs. Green, who was timid some- 
times. ‘I’m sure I’m glad enough she 
didn’t let us in.’’ 

‘Yes, I heard it,’"’ Mrs. Brown returned, 
answering the other's question; ‘but I'd 
rather have gone in—what on earth could 
that sound have been?’’—and discussing the 
mystery——now greater than ever—the two 
defeated visitors proceeded to make a full 
list of calls on all thelr acquaintances, and 
by nightfall the place fairly rang with this 
phase of the mystery. 

And then, as the abode of mystery was 
finally left alone, except by the butcher and 
grocer—both of whom paid semi-.weekly 
visits at the back door with provisione—the 
wildest surmises were soon afloat regarding 
the mystery in the mysterious house. 

But the mystery grew and grew, and the 
terrible stories about the slender woman in 
black became every day more horrible, till 
one day the boys mobbed her, and havin 
pelted her with stones and mud, declared 
they would tear her to pieces unless she con- 
sented to give up the heart of her mystery. 

And it is greatly to be feared they would 
have gone nigh to fulfilling their threat, but 
that Heaven sent her a champion in the 
doctor—s young man over six feet in height 
a Hercules in strength, and a woman in 
gentleness and sweetness; that is, when 
women are gentle and sweet. 

Dr. Morton gave a sound shaking to two 
or three of the largest boys, and then scat 
tered the rest like chaff with a single sweep 
of his long, powerful arm. 

He then took the trembling woman’s hand 
and placing it very gently within the same 
powerful arm, escorted her home, halt 
supporting her frightened and trembling 
form. 

When they reached the door she thanked 
him with a fervor that gave richness and 
warmth to the soft, sweet voice; and then 
flinging back her veil with a sudden im- 
pulsive movememt, she startled him by 
touching her lips to bis hand—but more by 
the brilliance of her beauty. 

It was but a single moment that his eyes 
had dwelt on that heavenly face, but as he 
turned away and walked slowly up the 
street, Dr. Morton knew that moment had 
been sufficient—that face and its beauty 
would remain with him for ever; they were 
photographed on heart and brain. 

‘I must know her name:’’ he thought, 
and he found that out at the grocer’s; her 
name was Miss Crean. 

An abeurd name that meant nothing. 

*‘But of course,’’ as Dr. Morton told him. 
self, ‘‘she would’nt tell her Christian name 
toa grocer; and yet I must know it. To 
me she shali be Lilian. It's my pet name 
and its stately beauty fits her.”’ 

So to Dr. Morton, Miss Crean was Lilian 
and the tormented her no more, for he 
used to waylay her, and watch her to and 
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patient; and she had fled and 
hidden herself from their gibes and re- 
proaches. 

Next day the mystery in our was 
gone, and with the exception of Dr. Morton 
no one had seen her face; and somehow the 
mysterious house — fire the same 
night, and in the g was mere heap 
“ioe than after Dr. Morton, 

n less ayear that, Dr. 
returning from a visit abroad, 
home a beautiful wife, whom he called Lili. 
an; and although her voice was 
sad, there were among us those . 
clared its sweet, melodious tones to be singu- 
larly familiar to their ear. 


A Dutiru. Huspanp.—There is at Mos- 
cow a certain German, a blacksmith, who 
marrieda Russian woman. After she had 
lived some time with ber husband, she one 
day thus lovingly addressed him; ‘‘Why is 
it, my dearest husband, that you do not love 
me?'’ The husband replied: ‘Ido love you, 
passionately.’’ ‘I have as yet,’’ said she, 
received no proot of your love.”’ The hus- 
band inquired what proofs she desired. Her 
reply was: ‘ You have never beaten me!’’ 
‘*Really,’’ said the husband, ‘‘I did not think 
that blows were proofs of love; but, however 
I will not fail even in this respect’’ And so 
not long efter he beat her most cruelly, and 
contessed to me that after that process his 
wife showed him much afiection. Bo 
he repeated the exe frequently; and 
finally while I was still at Moscow, cut off 
her head and her legs. 
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Mr. wpe en Hd munificent scheme of «a 
women’s college is making progress. Ten- 
ders have been invited and sent in for the 
erection of a block of buildings, the erection 
ot which may be roughly estimated at $850, - 
000. The whole expenditure contempiated 
is considerably in excess of $2,500 000, and 
the works are now to proceed without any 
farther delay. Mr. Holloway is the famous 
pill and ointment mabee, of Leadon, sup 
posed to be the most extensive manufacturer 
of ‘‘patent’’ pharmaceutic preparations in 
the world. 


ae — 


About this time men are turning up on 
every hand with cures and preventives for 
yellow fever. Somebody away out in Do. 
wagiac, which is somewhere in the State of 
Michigan, bas an idea that the disease is 
caused ‘‘by a peculiar state of the system 
where by a sudden change from the salt to 
fresh atmosphere, the saline matter is car. 
ried out of the debilitated or bilious person. ’’ 
Consequently his remedy is to dissolve 

in Jamaica rum, drink as much as possible 
and rub the parts affected. 

I 

The Whyte-Melviile memorial fand is 
progressing. So greatly was the late Ma 
jor Whyte Melvil liked ia the hunting- 
field, that Northam farmers have 
sent up half sovereigns, while hunt ser- 
vants, many of whom had never seen him, 
but only knew him through his books, have 





given humabie half-crown. 
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: — ‘Tht, | ean never do, ape 
ted shawls They were very 6 ; San Francisco, Cal. Puscy Vena, 
sleepy and lay quiet in their cot again while . —— CHARADE 
she carried out and some bread a” ener you'd better 
and milk in ¥%. wale oy — —_— Find » letter, 
from their su ; put DB A aD a ee c that before you 

— to lime the new cradle, and then the other CONDUCTED BY “WILKINS MICAWBER. _ pct hn 
» ag B yo Bn me in the ae flat mad ar ee But sounds t rth egaas ve bore yee 
her oun rae in 6 ot sears munications to Wilkins Micawber, ' , 
1) op from the autumn guashing aetna —w bye was ae minute | Aeron oi doventecnth St., Philedeiphia, Pa. Counsel eRoomD 
and @ frown of perplexity on her | to spare, she ram to the kitchen and catch: | aii. ios and original contributions solicited. (80 "tis reckoned), ; 
face. ing up a baby carried him gently out and a: Leads slong destraction’s path ; 
Bess,”" she said, turning to her | laid him on the pillow, then back for the ANSWERS My friends to what 
little , who lay on the grass beside | other. stirred little, missing their May draw upon your righteous wrath. 
with , « warm nest, she was not long in sbut —— 
too I thy Semaaett is A i. the cottage door to keep out the waters, | yo. 21, RATRACHOMYOMACHIA, pp ney Anas 
else sbe should be here now. I think I'll the wicket gate to keep themselves in > eres cue ditieneradiis tibaalataenia? 
myself there, msyhap Mary is idling by | *# long as might be; then she clambered in- | No. ™. 5 found map Fue 
the way, or else the 2 rae have taken to the tub, and seating herself with the two as (Pray take my word) 
a bed tu anyhow I'd best / ; if father | babies on her knees she drew the hangirg 4 A tithe far from being ew. 
comes in before I'm back, get wi tanger for | ends of the blanket over and round them, LU wae Hueiat ines 
him. my woman, and put the babes to bed, | 8nd bad scarcely done so when a ittle rush 1T A depth without 
I'll be by darkling anyway.” of water and a splash on the side of the tub TO For there the Bom of Darkness reigns ; 
Bess drew herself up and promised to be | told her that her a had not oy psig she neeee Hell 
, made a moment sooner than was nee , ; 
cent tan tated eatiek. fall directions One of the babies was wanened bpanennp ahaa — re net 
as to ‘father's supper,” she drew the twins | Jittle dash of water which fell on BCO. Tio. mn MACES . ery 
d | Bess comforted it as well as sbe could; and ALAMO —- - DIaMOND. 
pe bag el Boge inns ana in her anxiety to quiet it before the other LIVID a ty 2. Portion, 3. Raging. 4. The tem- 
crossed foe stubble fields and finally dis. | wekened, she started hastily forward, not RIDER pleof Jupiter in Rome. 5. A variety of raby. 6. A 
appeared in a green lane which skirted the | knowing how this would destroy the bal- saa aie town of Turkey. 7. A town of Central Africa. 3. An 
nesrest slope. ance of the unwieldy boat; ~ = for- | No #7 eee aay amg 8. In canes, vay 
been time, | Ward with her movement, and she saw OF/ . on. 6-OA R-E ; 7 
wiladled ome a is. ole of Ls clothes rather felt in the darkness the cold muddy | “° ™ CAP E-S No. 2%, DOUBLE CROSSWORDS, 
water Jeaping up tothe very edge of the C—R E P--T In ebeap not in dear, 
from two large ~— = sanding =: n vease] Sick w th fright and this new danger - In bright not in clear, 
— ber busbend ‘hed y  Baghny the little Bess tried hard for a while to cariy | No. 29. AMRIER—SHRIKE. ~ poh et a 
lage and brought out her washing, where | ber head straight and sit bolt upright inthe} | nimaeat o> Saal —— 
she and Mary,s young neighbor whom tub, but at last she gave up the effort—a | ~~ AVERAGE In priest not in pun, 
a an in to help her, had set to | dull dreamy feeling had been creeping over REGALIA In cakes pot in ale, 
work and washed all in the first day, and | her, and she could no longer keep her head ARABIS™M In dark not in pale, 
now, on tbe second, little Bess found her. | up—she felt herself sinking back and the CALISTA In chip not in wood, 
’ , d then AGISTOR In cap not in bood, 
self left in command of the two great tubs, | babies slipping from her grasp, an  namane agen daparty Lananes Y 
one piled high with snowy coils of linen | she forgot where she was. - In sheep not in gost, 
ready for bleaching. while the other was ° ° ° a ° No. 271. THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. In worn not in old. 
half full of clethes waiting to be rung out. Don't you know the end of my story? _- In brass not in gold. 
Bess set to work valiantly, twisting and | How the boat came alongside of the tub, | No. 272. s The WHOLE'e the name of a noted bobk. 
twirling as her mother did, but in epite of | and the two rough aailors who were rowing . 2 A 4 " - Rape ay wnt nl nm 
her eflorts it was beginning to grow dark | were filled with compassion when they saw MARIPUT You will find them both above. 
a -_ bonne rahe a ee, ey: the pitiful crew it contained—the two _ OVERTRADE Fort Clark, Texas. G@anMEW 
ebated erself whether she | ing babies, and the white still face of the NOURISHMENT cininte 
anny ay re = 4 oa 2 what | little girl, tear oo as pale as Goths ie ee a B. . m 
were y, and put the twins to bed. her cold limbs cramped, that the ies | No. 274. , =~ ‘ 
Bhe decided upon the latter plan as being | might be safe and comfortable. And when |. _, ~ et 
the most prudent. besides that, her little | John Grey and Debby had found the chil _— +e 4. Full of love. 
arms maya ee — ——- ogy kw dren they had gone out ts ook Beating to DARER s. Cortata saimats. 
unusually work. it took many little | them over the flood, yet alive, John han PANDLED . . 
ourneys before all the clothes were carried | the babies to their he and clasped his LANIFICAL 7. Invokes. 
the big tub stood empty on the grass | little daughter to his heart. Her mother HARDFAVORED Now York City. Janer. 
even then too heavy for her to drag into the | called her by name lovingly and passionately ae fee b> te ue. 258. ANAGRAM. 
cottage. The other, half full of water and | but the white lips did not move nor the tired DARES A writer of America. 
ng clothes, she left as it was. Mean eyes open. L id D cuss aw mothtate he's far away— 
* u ot— 
Ito the waren Arell alichen, wile she | gt, dld,tot take long for them to rach the _ Saran scans, 
: . ’ io, 275. UMEKIUCAL. P ALFOUR. 
finished putting the clothes away But her every loving attention was paid to little Beas. ——€ 3.1 —— deal 
mother did not return, and as she waited | ang at last the warmth and sweet rest Great troubles see. No. 286, DIAMOND. 
on, not feeling the damp dews falling thick d limbs, and the stiff- Now find how 3, 2, 1, 1. A letter, 2. A hamper. 3 Thinner. 4. Coa- 
seemed to thaw her cold limbs, and t 
on the grass, and the cold autumu night | poss relaxed. the faint pulse grew stronger Is not well done. stantly. 5. Pertaining toasea-robber. 6. Sagacity. 
b ew sights und er onal And how my 4, 5, 6, \ 7. Departing. 8. To regulate. 9. Wet. 10. A meas 
reene, D ghta and sounds struck h 8 dh 
with astonishment and uneasy fears. First | °7¢ be? lips quivered. Bhe opened her eyes To dwell depicts. use, 21. A letter, 
the pan a Guay eas es An 4 — 00 rd her mother, and managed to tell A name like 6, 5. 4, New York City, WAVERLY. 
ou’ eard before. —_— 
one of the watch towers on the seawall, | n>. . oa seen Gem 1106, ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


and when she tried to make out whether it 
was the tower of which her father was day 
watchman, two more blazed forth to the 
south of it. Her heart beat quick as the 
terrible meaning of the beacon lights flashed 
upon her—‘‘Had the dykes given way?’ 
even while she stood trembling and not 
knowing what to do, a dull noise like very 
distant thunder smote her dazed senses it 
came near, a roaring rushing, tearing sound; 
broken now and then by a crash as of some 
building falling, or what seemed the cry of 
many voices,only confused,and so far away. 
Now little Bess n to take in what the 
lights of the beacons meant, and looked the 
danger in the face. 

Bo she realized with a strange tbril] of awe 
what the danger was Al! , she fancied 
she could see by the faint semalaing twilight 
the steel grey waters creeping over the 
drained mead ws on this side of the river. 
and now—and now her straining eyes could 
seo a dark heaving something. just curled 
with white, stretching scross the river like 
@ wall and seeming higher as it approached 
—Just for a moment when she fairly made 
out the shadowy terror, poor little Bess felt 
cold and sick with fear She held tightly 
op wo the top bar of the gate, and called 
‘Mother, mother!" but her own voice 
startled her, it sounded so strange in the 
darkness, and she dared not break the silence 
again; little use if she had, poor child; 
there was no one to hear her call. 

Bo she set her little brain to work to think 
of some substitute for the unattainable boat; 
she had heard of a boy floating for a whole 
night oa the ot his mother's kitchen 
dresser, but she knew she had not strength 
to drag theirs out of the house. She turned 
to the open door through which the warm 
friendly light of the fire came flickering 
and cheering the desolate little heart. She 
was on her way in to see what other things 
might serve her need. when she tripped 

and almost fell into the big washing- 
tub which she had just empti As she 
ht idea 


cep them warm; 
was a little water in the bottom of the 
a 


tub, only a little,and she would put a blank. 
ot in wo them dry. 
Then she turned into 


the and 
put on the vabter’ hoods end wrapped bate 


‘‘Bessie,’’ said her grandmother from the 
bed where she had been lying listening to 
all the talk; ‘‘thee’ll not forgct anyhow, that 
though the waves of the sea be mighty, yet 
the Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier.”’ 
“No, grannie, ‘ssid little Bess, ‘I jl never 
forget that ’’ 
————i— 2 
At the Lyons Observatory, France, a 
simple apparatus has been constructed by 
M Redier for recording continuously the 
direction of the wind From a suitable 
wind vane a vertical rod passes down to a 
small cylinder. Esch movement of the vane 
is thus transmitted to the cylinder. Around 
the cylinder is wound a sheet of paper ruled 
vertically and horizontally, the vertical di 
visions representing the hours, the horizon. 
tal the direction of the wind A _ pencil 
pressing upon the paper is moved in a ver 
tical direction by clock work. Thus the 
tracing on the paper will indicate the suc- 
cessive positions taken by the wind. 
$$ $—— = 
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An aeronant calling himself Count Henri 
de Gilbert was to make an ascension in Cin 
cinnati. He stepped into the basket when 
all was ready and then leaned over the edge 
to kiss his wife. Then he kissed another 
woman, and so heartily that his wile was 
turiously angry. The balloon was cut loose, 
and as it went up Count Henri saw that his 
jealous wife and the other woman were 
fighting. The sprctacle disturbed his pre. 
sence of mind,and he permitted the balloon 
to collide with a chimney. A _ rent and 
collapee were followed by a quick deecent, 
but the Count was only a little bruised by 
he fall. His feelings, however, were se. 
iously hurt. 





August Belmont was a Hebrew, and his 
name, when he arrived in New York. was 
Schonberg. Though he has renounced the 
Jewish faith he yet retains some of the an- 
cient customs. His wife, whois a daughter 
of Commodore Perry, attends the Epircopal 
church, but when death entered bis family, 
he obeyee the old Hewbrew custom of clos. 
ing his picture gallery for a year. He is 
pow about three scoreand-ten, and his 
wealth is estimated at a million. 





The twenty five pound salmon ht 
Prinasee’ Lowes was ee eee 
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San Francisco, Cal. 


No, 276 


Fiery solver! 
FIRST upon the s&ConpD ! 


Find my 
Tha 


et fruit makes. 
GOOKE QUILL, 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 


Heed this rule ! 
You'll 
THIRD, it keeps you cool, 
t is what's the matter. 


PRIMALS river is in Spain; 


CENTRAL 
FINALS, 


8 in Brazil's domain; 
it is very plain, 


Means to turn and scatter. 


‘Certain 


acid wholly pure,** 


Sets forth PRIMALS CENTRALA, sure, 


Puzzle la 


undries use, I hope, 


PRIMALS CENTRALS FINALS Soap. 


Rondout. N.Y. 


No, 27. 


SKEEZIKS, 


CHARADE, 


As they walked by the Frrart, 
As the SKCOND she was fair ; 
He got for her the WHOLE, 
And she wore it io her bair ; 


He as 


ked her to be his, 


She quickly gave consent, 
Now he wishes she had not— 
For she is not worth a cent. 


MimMintown, Pa. 


No. 278. 
The 1 
The 12 
Thel23 
The 34 
The 5 


New York City. 


No. 278, 


SANCHO PANZA, 
DIAMOND, 
(To **O. Possum.’*) 
is from ** 0. Possum. 
3 are human beings. 
45 is a sinall fish. 
5 isan adverb. 
is from New Haven.. 
EFrEeNpD!. 





CROSSWORD. 


One third of cat, 
One third of hat, 


(mee 


leventh of coruseation . 


One fourth of waif, 
One fourth of safe, 


Onee 


leventh of termination, 


One fifth of Knack, 
One fifth of Mack, 

One eleventh of hibernation. 
The WHOLE'8 a bird 


Pray 
New York City. 


No. ™. 


I've often heard, 
tell me without hesitation. 
YRNALED, 


SQUARE. 


1. The most important ttem ts 
The one you need to find: 
2. And NEXT the bony laming 


Of skalis 


Please call to mind. 


3. The poser who is THIRD wii! be 
The one who wins the prize. 
4. And be will FOURTH the editor 


By sendi 


rg in * supplies. ** 


5. You would be Firta if I could lease 
My raneheria w you. 
6. But though I 41x1TH you, and would please, 














PRIZES. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions, 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEsT list. 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of June 2ist were solved by Matt'e Jay, 
A, Solver. Gil Blas, Peggotty, Asian, Hal Hazard, 
Comgt, Flewy Ann, Capt. Cuttle Koe, O. C. O. La., 
Randolph, Hannah B. Gage, Apollo, Theron, Joe Mul- 
lins, Lochinvar. O. Possum. 

COMPLETE LIsT.— Mattie Jay. 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
1. MattieJay - - - New York City. 
2. A. Solver, - - Kenton, Ohio. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

D’ Artagnon—Half Square. O. Possam—Numeri- 

cal. Al. G. Bra—Anagram. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0. PosstUM—The double back-action-Numerica! is 
just the thing we need. Good Numericals are not com- 
mon, but they are the only kind we want here. 

D* ARTAGNON —Half Square accepted, but think you 
can do better if you try, 

Cape. CUTTLE-Call around to-night Capt. We 
have a fair word for your private ear about that * ‘Mad- 
dy’’ business. 

AL. G. Bra.—You should make your Anagram* 
more explicit. Kead up the back numbers of Cerebra- 
tions. 

A CALL. 

All Puzzlers are earnestly requested to send on 4 
postal card their name, address, and NOM DE PLUME 
(also the vame of the paper in which they conducts 
Cepartment, if any), to the undersigned, for publica- 
tion in a new Puzzier’s Guide. Write plainly and ad- 
dress HAMILTON & WEISEL. 

Box 351. Danbury, Conn. 





A large gathering of children was held in 
the M. E. Church at Washington. New Jersey, 
on what is known as Children’s Day. An ad- 
drees was delivered by Hon. ! Aniel F. Beatty, 
(ot Beatty Piano and Organ fame), the Mayor 
of the city, who presided at the meeting. Af- 
ter very interesting exercises, the pleasant 
announcement was made by the pastor at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies that Mayor 
Beatty presented the Sabbath School with & 
new library, valued at $360. This is only of 
the many gifts the Mayor has contributed to 
the chureh and the poor within the last few 
months. 





If you were as willing to be as pleasant, 
and as anxious to please in your owa house, 
as you are in the company of your neighbors, 
oe ourae have the happiest home in tbe 
wor 
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ut obeys his Master, God. 
wt! sings 18 cadence with His law. 
I hate the bitter lies of art; 
Melodious fraud that fills our ears; 
The servile school where men are taught 
To mould in song ed tears. 
[fain would be the bird who sin 
With fearless throat, his honest lavs, 
Rot heeds nor knows to-morrow’s dawn, 
Nor yet regards the lost, lost days. 


happy are the bursting buds, 

“tee. Lappy are the birds of song ; 
Tis only man, whose discontent 

Disturbe the earth with railing tongue. 
He mourns for chiidhood’s artless joys, 

And youth's and manhood's visions fied ; 
While by the embers of old age, 

He mumbles only of the dead. 
W hence js it that 1 man alone 

Should fill the earth with grievous lays, 


& story of regret, 
Alrnd wasted Life, the lost, lost days! 


RUSSIAN TEA-HOUSES. 


LARGE hall, watnscoatet with oak 
patntea in rich colors, where blue and 
red predominate, and at the further end 
a arand organ, which is playing a chorus 
from the last operetta. But for this tune, 
and for the fact t some customers are 
seated at little wooden tables drinking tea, 
ou might fancy voureelf in a churc A 
statuette of the V n, fronted by a night 
light, always flickering in its bath of ofl, 
stands in close proximity to the yellow adver- 
tisement of a firm that exports bitter beer, 
and agiaring !liaumivated portrait of St. Isaac, 
who is perhaps the patron saint of the land. 
lord, faces the play-bill ot the Imperial Thea- 
tre of French Comedians. We are in a Mos- 
cow tea house now. It differs from the new- 
fangied cafes in having no looking-glasses or 
velvet settees. There is a pile of cushions in 
the corner, near the counter, where the land. 
lady site with a spangied diadem, neither read- 
ing nor sewing, but just folding her arms and 
smiling vaguely till waiters shall come and 
ask her forsmallchange. When a habitue of 
the tea house enters, he signe himself before 
the statuette, bows to St. Isaac perhaps, and 
makes for the pile of cushions, where he se- 
lects his own d carries it to the wooden 
bench on which he is ingtoasit. Regular 
customers keep their private cushions at the 
tea-house just as Germans gg! their pipes 
and schoppes at the brauerets. If a stranger 
comes in, one of the waiters brings him a 
folded rea rug tositdown upon. These wait- 
ere are not always Russians. In a good tea- 
bouse there will be one or two Germans speak 
ing French,but thev a)l wear the costume. and 
have their hair clipped short. Thev never ask 
a Russian customer what he wants ; they bring 
him a small brass samovar containing abouta 
my of tea, half a lemon, and acruet of vodiki. 
he charge for this refreshment is five co- 
pecks. A Russian goes to the tea-house to 
drink tea only, witha flavor of spirits in it: 
it he wants other bevérages he drinks them at 
home. In summer he takes cold tea instead 
of hot, and squeezes more lemon than vodki 
into it—that is all the difference. He seldom 
takes sugar, and the waiter does not present 
it unless requested t > do so. Cigarettes are 
the rule fn the tea-house—not nipes or cigars, 
and the Russian never twirls them himeelf, 
Spanish fashion, but buys them ready made. 
On his saying “Pap " the waiter brings 
him a polisned brass plate hold'ng a dozen 
loose cigarettes of divers dimensions aud of 
three colors—white, boff and pink. The last 
are the most delicste in flavor, dnd are re- 
served for the bonne bouche. The Russian epi- 
cure begins with the white ones, and, as he 
sits divested of his furred touloupa and wrep- 
ped in his caftan, with his head leaning beck 
against the wainscot, and dreamilv beating 
time to the music of the organ, he offers a - 
fect picture of Oriental repose. The wains 
cots are marked with rows of greasy biack 
circles made by the heads of the customers. 
There is scarcely more >_< than in a Turk- 
ish cafe, but officials in uniform, who may 
have imbibed the tastes of the West, some. 
times get up games 0: cards, and intersperse 
their play with squeaking interjections ex- 
ressive of their emotions at winning or los- 
ng. Only second rate officials patronize the 
tea houses; and if ~y @ personage of co!l- 
onel’s rank strollsin with his crosses on his 
bosom, all the other customers stand up and 
pnt For ae reason an ge! yor 
Onel (perbaps an u r telegraph cler 
when he receives a foreigner, will generally 
take him off to the tea honse in order to give 
him an idea of what dignities are in Russia. 
The big organ groans and plays almost. in- 
cessantiv, for it is a mechan contrivance 
like a musical box, and has about hfty tunes. 
The lady with the spangied diadem dispenses 
music along with refreshments, for if a cus- 
tomer wants to encores particuiar tune, she 
orders a waiter to turn a windlass, which regu- 
lates the barrel. Wheh a stranger comes in 
this iady rings a bell, in some agitation, and 
all the waiters hurry up together to see what 
is wanted. A stranger is sure to ask for queer 
drinks—beer or absinthe—which have to be 
dived tor in cellars,and are brought up pro- 
cessionally with a great deal of 1uss, one man 
carrying a bottle, another the glass on a tray, 
and a third hastening with a napkin to polish 
b~ — ook table till it ohines. Toen strac- 
or newspa . which is not the way 
with Russians, who preter to study their — 
tics at home, where can give vent to r 
feelings in comparative safety. When, how- 
ever,an evening edition of a paper appears 
vendor who brin it to the tea-nouse, 
hands it to the head ter, who is always a 
cultured person, and reads out the last tele- 
rams aloud for the benefit of the company. 
his is of his ar duties ; he stops the 
organ, his stand beside the counter, and 
~ ——— a cone hush delivers the news ine 
& perfectly unemotional. 
times be sttrring, and Te be brought of 
some new Nihilist crime, ali the customers lift 
pation nan end murmor werent = repro- 
couple of minu aa 
irctting verses trom couse eelvies'; then re- 
lapee into silence and smoke again. The pru- 
ent which Bussians exbib't in the 
not prevent them from en- 
eaging Very readily in conversation with any 














except b'scnits are seid by the landlord. An 
old woman, booted, muffied and wrappe4 in a 
sheepskin, comes in with & basket of herd. 
hofled eggs, salted sardines, and little rolls. 
Then comes a girl with apple cakes; then a 
man with slabs ot raw ham, or German sau- 
one 5 ee another with a portable stove, 
which he installs in the middie of the tea 
house that be may cook fritters for all who or- 
Gerthem, The waiters provide sait, wooden 


sold by the hawkers are very cheap, a man 
= ee & large supper at no great cost. 

The tea sold in the tea-houses fg very gfo0o4, 
and Russians swallow surprising quantities 
of it; three orfour p'ntse with a proportion: 
ate quantity of vodki, will not seem an exces- 
sive evening's allowance for a sober man. 
Coffee is never asked for. In the lower classes 
of houses (where hand barre! organs discourse 
music) the ten is said to be a re-brew from the 
leaves that have been used in larger estab- 
lishments ; and hereit is customary to serve 
the tea ready flavored with vodki. It makes a 
potent beverage, which will send a giow a!l 
Over the body of a cabman in cold weather, 
and make him drive his sleigh or droschki In 
wild ziz zags. with loud yells. In the tea- 
houses of the lower orders the shrine of the 
Virgin stands just within the door, and a cus. 
tomer would no more think of taking tea 
witbout paying his devotions than he would 
ZO Out into the snow withont having his boots 
on. When he has finished bis repast he will 
make another stand at the shrine on coming 
out; and one is happy to say thatif a customer 
cannot remain steady on his legs during his 
brief orisons, some Samaritan will al- 
ways bear bim a helping hand, lest the up- 
steady brother, going ont unsbriven with so 
much whiskified tea on board, should come to 
grief through his impiety. It is a common 
phrase in Rusela to say of a man who has 
rolled dead drunk into the snow. and got fro- 
zen there, ‘He forgot to pray after his tea.” 


Grains of Golb. 


~ Tmpatience dries the blood sooner than 
age or sorrow. 

Love, faith, patience—the three essen- 
tials toa bappy life. 


We are as liable to be corrupted by books 
as by companions. 


All philosophy lies in two words—‘‘sus 
tain” and “abstain.” 


Let us search ourselves in the first place. 
and afterwards the world. 


Absence destroys trifling intimacies, but 
it invigorates strong ones. , 


No one will dare maintain that it is better 
to do injustice than to bear it. 


To the blessed eternity itself there is no 
other handle than this instant. 


If you propose to serve God at all, have 
the manlinessto begin his service now. 


Strength of mind depends upon sobriety, 
for this keeps reason unclouded by passion. 


No indulgence of passion destroys the 
—— nature so much as respectable sel- 
shness. 


If you wish @o keep your enemies from 
knowing any harm of you—don’'t lét your 
friends know any. 


If a man has transgressed one law, and 
speaks lies and scoffs at another world, there 
is no evil he will not do. 


It is from our hearts. and not from an out 
ward so rce, that we draw the line which cov- 
ers the web cf our existence. 


The most ignorant have sufficient know!- 
edge to detect the faults of othefs; the most 
clear-sighted are biind to their own. 


No man is ever good for anvthing until he 
has found two things—first, something to love, 
and second, something to reverence. 


Ignorance, when itis voluntary is crimi 
nal, and he may prepesty be charged with 
evil who refused to learn how he might pre- 
vent it. 

Gentleness which belongs to virtue is to be 
carefully distinguished from the mean spirits 
of cowards and the fawning assentof syco- 
phants. 

Keep the head cool by temperance in all 
things, and the feet warm by actual exercise 
in the discharge of important duties—deeds of 
kindness. 


A philosopher never deems any man be 
neath his notice, for there is no mind that can- 
not furnish some scraps of intellectual enter- 
tainment. 


There is much greatness of mind in the 
owning of a good turn asin the doing of it; 
and we must no more force a requital out of 
season, than be wanting in it. ° 


Pride is seldom delicate; it will please it- 
self with very mean advantages; and envy 
feels not its own happiness, but when it may 
be compared with the misery of others. 


A man who has a fixed purpose. to which 
he devotes his powers, is invulnerable, Like 
the rock in the sea. it splits the troubles of 
life, and they eddy round him in idle foam. 


The truth is precious as it is divine. The 
truth is precious, because nothing else is #0 
near man’s present and future welfare. There 
is not a sin, crime. or bad thing in the world. 
but, sweep away the dnst of the earth around 
it, it stands upona Ife, and falsehood is th 
foundation of all evil. . 


The more quiet and peaceably we get on, 
the better—the better for ourselves, the better 
for our neighbors. In nine cases out of ten, 
the wisest course is—if a man cheats you, to 
cease dealing with him ; if he is abusive, quit 
his company ; if be sianders you. take care to 
live so that nobody will believe him. 


Fear and timidity restrain our approach 
towards bim whom fortune has elevated above 
us. Ail who are ee with the work- 
ings of the heart will allow that equal friend- 
ships are the warmest and most lasting. 
Those who are linked together by their inter- 
ests are friends ro longer than prosperity 


lasts. 
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Mrs. Langtry wears $100,000 worth of dia- 
monds. 


Favorite engagement rings are of the 
weird cat's eye stones. 

The Grecian laties counted their age from 
ee et Geshe tad er 

The daught Theodore Hook 
tng — ope A, lh London. ri 


Scciety belles have exact of their 
a dogs sketened and painted on their 


The girl with a a y- necklace thinks a 
+ —" dress j too lovely for any- 


A Long Island woman is suing her hus. 
band for a divores because he goes to sieep be- 
fore she ‘oes. 


The Washerwoman's Advocate of Bt. Louis, 
has for its motto a line from Tennyson, “Ring 
out, wild belles!" 


We are offering a chromo now to the 
woman who doesn’t think her baby aicer than 
any other woman's baby. 


Tt was of a dear girl who doted on onion 
salad that it was written, “she carried ber rul- 
ing passion strong in breath.” 


A lock of golden hair which once waved 
on the head of William Peun's wife is now in 
the possession of a Maine lady. 


Ata Washington wedding last week the 
floral horseshoe encircled the wedding cake 
instoad of hanging over the bride's . 


Ladies are like watches—pretty enough to 
lonk at; sweet face, and delicate hands, but 
Seeeeis we “regulate” after they are set ago- 
ng. 

A woman who can write a letter without 
two-thirds of ber tongue protruding through 
nee mouth, is fitted tor a better sphere than 

8. 


A woman at St. Clond, N. J., whose hus- 
band elope’ witn a girl, kept the matter quiet 
wntilshecould run him in debt $250 for dry 
goods. 


Mictress—‘'Bridget, didn’t you hear me 
call?” Bridget—' Yis,mum; but ye towld mea 
= ot her day niver to answer ye back—and I 

n't. 


The New York belles are organizing a lit- 
tle crusade againt the male dresemakers. <n 
the ground that they do work which properly 
belongs to women. 


The days of the tied-back are numbered, 
and ladies now wonder why they were ever 
preferred to the graceful flowing robes that 
have * ucceded them. 


Mrs. Ames basa story entitled ‘‘The Long- 
est Honr of My Life.”” That was doubtless the 
hour she knew her beau was calling on another 
gir! across the street. 


A St Louis man esys Chicago gisis have 
an advantage over all others in berrying, as 
A can harg a pail on each ear and sling the 
fruit in with both hands. 


A band of gypsies are encamped near 
M!lwankee.and the rush of Jadies to have their 
fortyne to!ld is ao great fifty have been 
seen in waiting at once. 


The man who, wanting a servant, adver- 
tised fora “middle aged single woman” does 
not understand why he has received no ap- 
plications for the position. 


The ladies of Vienna have formed a house- 
keepers’ unton.and have established a oo oper- 
ative shop: a free registry for women seeking 
employment, and an exchange for woman's 
work. 


There are 420 lady dentists in this coun- 
try and only five temale lawvers. A cynical 
bachelor says that ladies can work their 
mouth to mnch better advantage than the 
brain. 


A ladv recently appeared at a fancy dress 
bailat Richmond, Va., as a mushroom, and as 
ornaments over her cream coiored dress, 
and fan, and gloves, she pad littie mush. 
rooms. 

A woman who wears a No. 6 glove and 
is as silver wristed as Helen. may be in donbt 
about wearing elbow sleeves, but the sturdy 
being who needs a No. 8, and whose arms are 
the color of a lobster boijed, never besitates 
an instant. 


A Senator in a recent speech said: ‘‘More 
than six times as many women as men are 
teachers and those in our high schools are 
well qualified toteach young men about the 
etvil policy of this commonwealth and of the 
United States.” 


This is the kind of note which English rer 
vants send to unsatisfactory mistresees who 
apply for their services—‘ Miss Sarah Buggins 
precents her cumplements an cant think uv 
no sitervashun with late dinnrs sundy and no 
skitcbun made.” 


A young woman in France was recently 
condemned to death for causing the death of 
her step daughter, a chil’ of eight years, for 
com pell'ng ber to take sixteen pins, two nee- 
dies, and some pieces of wood in her soup. She 
died in great agony. 


A woman who wil] carry a twenty pound 
baby around aj! davand never utter a murmur 
of complaint will — enough noise getting 
an eight pound Inmp of ice trom the front 
ate intothe kitchen to run a freight train 
forty miles up grade. 


A newly married lady was telling an ac- 
quaintance how nicely her husband could 
write “OO, you shonid {ust see some of his 
love letters.”” “Yes, 1 know,” was the freezing 
reply; “I've got a bushel of them at home in 
mytrunk.” Tableau. 


Slang is bad enough when uttered by a 
man; but when it proceeds from the lips of 
gentie woman. itis unbearable. We heard a 
young lady atthe table the other day—and she 
said it without biushing, too—"Ob, that ts too 
fresh!" Horrible ! horrible! She referred to 
the butter. 


Lizzie Barley, a plucky Ereter girl, teach- 
ing scho”! at Rolla, Mo, punished three boys 
to see who was running t school. The par- 
ents engaged able counsel and brought suit 
for aesauit. Mies Burley appeared in court 
managed her own suit. made an able plea.and 
won the case. 

Tt is a mistake for a young lady who con 
templates marrying « “foreign count” not 
to acquaint herself with such household daties 
ae washing. conking, darning stockings and 
the like. To be complied to turn her hand 
for the first time tosuch work & month after 
marriage would give her a shock from which 





she might never recover. 











“Did you ever hear ice cream? oF gises 
waret 
ptt eatctngie of o Maseny epee epttates 


Eating hash may be called « game of 
chance. 


cet, Tel tore Trying to get oll owt ofa 
The greatest boon to the animal kingdom 
—the baboon. 


San Francisco has a Hardly Ever Tem- 
perance Club. 

A lost tart—The oné that was left with 
the small boy. } 

If walls have ears, they must be located 
im the hear-rafter. 

A thief being asked his fe 
untanwebe nae 

Texans are never 
They die of “artificial dip ” 

A saw for the times: “No man should 
live beyond the means of his creditors.” — 

E will turn when tread 
wants Pa ny ~ Toe 

An exchange asks if it would be 


to speak of @ e explosion a6 & af. 
2. 

by Lada  < Dixie, the 
Prinee of Wales. 7 7. 


‘But I will not Hoger upon this ” 
ns the preasber sald when be sat Gown Apbu 
on aire should sot be +. to stand on 
of being sunstruch. TT 


An editor, speaking of s new book, 
“It is bound to sell.” Ien't that what they 
all books for generally ? 


i 4 ee hat even. eee Lee wea 
a 
ther is nailed with pleasure. 


‘*Tennyson is tall."’ remarks a paper; aad 
then itadds: “In thie he differs from other 
poets, who are usually short.” 


An eat joke: To ask a friend to dine 
with you you ata restaurant, and then leave 
him to pay for his own dianer. 


Chicken fanciers of epseuiative turn 
should direct their attention to the rearing of 
a breed of hens ab'e to lay wagers. 

Trish drill sergeant ('o 4% sqastof milith 
men): “Pr's’nt’'rms! focmrashtag result). 
“Hivine! whata prisint!’ Jist stip out here 
now and look at yerstives !"" 


nee colored brother ins Virgiata church 
t nail on head whea rayed at the 
close of the white brother's eormon: S Lora 
bress de brudder to whom we has listened to 
80 patiently.” 

Scene in a narrow lane. Footpad: ‘Bay, 
farmer, your ox won't let me pase.” Rastic : 
“Well, ‘spose you jet him pass.” Foot : 
“There isn't room.” Rastic: “Well, pe 
he’ll tose you for it.” 

When a young gentleman kisses 4 
lady, she very nataraily says, “Oh, D 
ideal” ‘And he. also A naturally, a 
“No love, not the ene, dean, bat the .” 
dear." Which is perfectly true. 

An exchange says there is a youn 
trequenter of a wall sone iu that who Hf 
so divine a waltser that he goes by the name 
of the “Monarch of the Squeeze,” and the sis- 
ters, and coaiins, ete, just doteon him. 


Some men are endowed with the clinging 
nature of cohwebs, and like them are continn- 
ally hanging around the house until cleared 
out by the end of @ well balanced broom, with 
an industrious female at the other end. 


When you see a siga in tront of « store, 
“goods at half price,” go in and purchase 
something. and lay down fiity per cent. of 
what isdemanded. Hy so dotne you will dis- 
cover the error into which you have fallen. 


When 8 young tobacco chewer who 
boasted that his father used the weed up to 
the day of his death, was asked if he (ian’t 
think it shortened his days, replied: “Not at 
ail. Each one of his days was twenty-four 
hours jong, just the same as if he hadn’t used 
tobacco.” 


About this time of year city people are 
getting very anxious about the welfare of the 
country cousin. This soatety and solictiude 
will grow asthe season advances, and when 
they can bear ‘t no longer they will pack up 
— children and two trunks and go and see 
about it. 


‘ Sappose you were going along the road 
with two prisoners, and one of them ran 
away, what would you do?" was asked of an 
oggens for a piace on the New York police. 
“What would [dot Why. I'd ciub the other 
senseiess, and pursue the fugitive.” He was 
at once admitted to the force. 


A lady, pot accustomed to raising pdul. 
try. seta ben on some eggs. and in due course 
of time a brood of chickens was hatched. A 
friend coming in tour days afterwards, no- 
ticed thatthe littie things looked weak and 
puny, asked how often they were ted. “fed!"’ 
was a reply; “why,I thought the hen nursed 
them !’’ 


It is told ot Rev. Dr. Hantley that at a 
revival meeting he was annoye‘ by some giris 
in the back seats who were laughing. He stood 
it until his warm hair began to feel like an 
overcoatin July, when he said: “You gtris 
over therein the back seats bad better get 
married, and then you won't have so much 
infernal giggie about you.” The girls sobered 
up in abeut ten seconds. 


It is not considered proper to speak of a 
fano playing. Itis piano recital you mean. 
Phat retmainds us that there was a hand organ 
recital in front of this office recently. The art- 
ist was from Italy, and so was his accom. 
lished wife, who gave recitals on @ second- 
andtambourine It is to be hoped they may 
come again, and we can assure them plenty of 
room to play in. 
Er 


WHEN LEAVING HOME FOR THE SUMMER 
vacation, the prudent provits themselves 
witb Dr. Jayne's Carminative Balsam, in or- 
der to treat promptly end effectually sudden 
attacks of Cramps, Diarrba@s my myn od 
Cholera Morbuas, etc.,—complainis more or 
prevaleot everywhere at this season of the 
year. 
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“A GRORBT AT BORE.” 
BY MRS. BULOCE caaix. 


on her | ee coon fo 
Geestved wae ana : 
fGecstves to ke tender ana free Y 
Ss > emmae ope covered 
storm Love can safely out 
at beme is like rocks under tide. 


forsook me was crue! and oo)d ; 

not for love, she cared only for gold, 
of bosom is simple and mild 

of a woman, the smile of 


storm Love can safely ou 
at home is like rocks under 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


os Mar defect of vision known As 

color-biindness.to which many people are 
subject, i« due to various canses; bot ver 

Mttle is known of ite rea! nature. In if- 

ferent persons it has a different «fct, be- 

Hs 4 im some a com piete inability to distinguish 

ween the commonest caters, wate le eXbere 
atemporery confusion o m. 

ae Toaveyed by different hues, ora ten. 

Oreo in atallogusehed trom enah other, 

ean be fistioguis m eac r, 

Pine miod sanbet verify, so to speak, 


the le 

To take the fret case first. A man who ts 
perfestiy “color biind” cannot detect the dif. 
terer ween the stripes of the “red, white, 
and biue” flag; to him the redand n lamps 
of the retiware are the same; and the leaves 
and flowers of the moet variously stocked gar. 
den are more untform in tone, in the clearest 
sunlight, than they would be to an ordinary 
eye moonlight. In the other case,a man 
who say the three cardina! colors, red. 
biue and yellow. placed before him, can tell 
that there is a difference between them, but is 
unable to identify them; and while perhaps one 
day he isable to sort a number of pieces of 
giase of these three colors, be will be unabie to 
perform the operation the next day. 

Persons who are thus aMicted—tor it isan 
afiiction, though often they do not actuallv 
know of the defect to which they are subject— 
may possers in every other way the keenest 
eyesight; and it 4 no means follows that a 
man who is — lind has Fy J other 7 
lees perfect eyesight than enartistor anyother 

where calling requires nicety of (1s- 

notion in the matter of colorsand hues The 
uertion occurs, to what is color blindness 
dae? in certain cases, toa want of education 
of ene ere in this particular service ; but more 


erally to local causes and diseases and to 
Coreditary defect. In E 


grt. China and other 
countries where ophthalmia is prevalent, 


color-bliindness is common; and the peculiar 
ight which ts known (o be very trying to the 
eyesight, is very often found to produce this 
de where it does not otherwise impair the 
vision. Hereditary cases of color blindness 
arecommon. The painter Turner has been 
said by some of his critics to have heen color. 
biind ; and we believe that one of hi* sisters 
nad a defect of vision which caused her to con. 
fuse one color with anotherin such a way as 
to vent ber her from desecribirg accurately 
aplocare placed before ner. 

dary colors are those which are formed 
by the oombination of one two of the three 
“primary” colors ; the combinations of secon. 
an colors are called “tertiary” colors. 

lf @ person with perfect sight wii! look 
steadily fora few moments at any object, ot 
one of the three primary colors, whether a 
lamp or anything else, and then close his 
eyes and watch, 80 to speak, with his closed 
« he will find the Object reproduced in a 
hind of cloudy representation, or rather 
stained on the eye#; but tts color wil) be 
changed from the primary tc its correspond- 
ing (complementary) secon‘ary color Thus 
the impression of a red object will present it- 
self as green: veliow as purrie; and biue as 
orange. Vice versa, if the object is of the sec- 
ondary colors, the reproduction on the retina 
wtil be of the yee primary coior. 
In this way itis quite possibile ‘or a man who 
bas been looking for any length of time at a 
red light on a railway at night, to remove his 
eyes for & moment or two; and, on looking 
7 the lamp to find that—tn the course 
of the natural relief afforded by the itmpres. 
sion on the oye resolving into the secondary 
eolor—his sight is for a moment impeded by 
the floating image (now green instead of red) 
before his eyes, and the actual ~~ ¢ (still red) 
covered, as it were, bv the stain figure, 80 
that itappears to be green. This curious ef 
fect is no tault of Vision, and might easiiv 
misiead an engine driver who, having first 
actually seen the red light, has, atter with- 
drawing hie eyes, immediately afterwards im- 
agined it changed to green or white, in indi 
cation of the removal of the obstacie to the 

of bistrain. In this way, by contin. 

wal straining of the eye in search of a particu- 

lar signal, especial'y at night, when no light 

beyond that of the giaring furnace of the en- 

gine—in itself detrimental to the eyes—it is 

quite ible that color blindness way be ac. 

wired, and that & man who was once per. 

able to distinguish the most delicate 

tinte may beoome insensibie to the effects of 
widely diferent colors. 

But the practical t of the question is its 
pearing on the employment of t men upon 
ww of sightand distingnishing col- 
ors many lives are dependent. Engine-driv- 
ere and signal-men, conductors, and aati. 
ors, often ve nothing but ared or green 
speck of light between the safety and the 
death of themee) ves, and perhaps hundreds of 
their fellow creatures. How many ot the “miss 
ing shipe” that have set forth in hope, with 
scores or bundreds of souls on hoard, and 
never been beard of again, have gone to their 
fate through the color-b!tndness of the “look. 
out,” who can tell? How many disastrous 
railway collisions bave been owing to the 
same lect on the part of the engine driver 
or stoker? The necessity of a rigid examina. 
tion of all men em ployed on our ratlwayes, in 
order t ascertain t power of distinguish. 
ing the colors of the signals upon which so 
many lives depend. is heing recognized by the 
directors and other officials. The same pre. 
caution ought surely to be adopted in the 
case of sailors, and not only once, but fre. 
quently Periodical tests of their eyesight 
shou'd be made at ular intervals, for iu a 
physical inarmity of this kind so aptto he 
overlooked and remain unrecognised even by 
those who are subject to it, lurk more dangers 
than in the lack of many otner strictly en: 
forced requirements 


The second beet sugar factory in New 
Engiand ts beivrg built at Northampton, 
and over 800 acres of beets are wing 
an 





Mass, 
ip the seighborbhood for its use beets. 


close worked, wiil yield about 10 per cent. of 
4 thougnt that with te 


ly 
euger t im proved 
machinery 12 or 1é per cent. may be realined. 
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We have received a copy of “Habvbard's ht 
Hand Record and Ready Reference tor - 
ing advertisers,” from the publisher, Mr. H. 
P. Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. It is one of 

the most novel and convenient works of the 

kind we have ever seen, itsarrangement bel 
such that while it Includes in its extensive | 

ot contents everything likely to interest 
the advertiser, it sets it forth in such a handy 
way, that he can at once turn to what be wants 
Without the troub’+ qoeserally met with in 
other works of the xin , Of traveling through 
tiresome columas of figures and names. r. 

Hubbard's arrangement of the papers Sree 

is particularly meatand deserves the he-t 
commendation. The author's estimate of cir- 
culations, bowever,are 6° erroreous that no ad 
vertiser.can a upon them. For instance we 
knowof five Piiateipnia publications cred- 
ited with over 115 000 ctreulation, which have 

really a total circulation of less than 15 000. 

“8t. Nicholas,” tor August, is as neuai full of 
a charming variety of stories and pictures. 
The frontispiece is The Kaiser. biumen, sccom- 
panied by the poem by Celia Thaxter. Mary 

Norwest gives an amn«ing sketch of a Missis- 
seipp! Chowder. The Baby's Morning, by Sarah 

K. Chester ts exquisitely illastrated by Addie 
Ledyard. Emma D. Southwick tells about the 
aquarium at Brighton. Some funny illustrated 
verses are called The Pease Boys. W. H. 
peardman gives a graphic description of Lawn 
Tennis. H. Bishop tells about Nan, the 
Newsboy. and his Lite saving Adventures. 
Mary Lockwoo! gives @ short sketch of the 
Child Life of Gathe The other contents a’e 
Becky's Surprise Day; Hercales Jack, illus- 
traten by Hopktios. A Few ot Uuar Habits, 
City 8parrows,a poem by Edgar Fawcett Two 
Ways of Seeing, & m by morperss Vande- 
gritt. Agamemnon's Career, a Peterkin paper. 

*y Lucretia B. Hale. Benin’ the Waterfall, a 
fish fairy tale. On the Well Sweep, iilustrated 
by Henokins. On the Beech, a picture and 

ore Unnatural History, by Hopkins. Jack 
1m the Pulpit, Letter Box and Riddle Box. 

“ Beribner's mayo for August is their 
“Midsummer Holiday Number,” and has been 
made especially attractive tor midsummer 
reading The cover bas an exquisite design 
suggestive of summer sunshine and bios- 
som, The frontispiece ts a fine po trait of 
the poet Whittier,and asketch of the poet with 
some charming iliustrations of bis home and 
birthplace are prominent in the contents. The 
opening pages of the number give an interest. 
ing sketch of the artist W bistier, with illustra. 
tions of himself and some of his etchings and 
famous pictures, A Symphony in White; The 
White Girl; A Portrait of his Mother. 8Sum- 
mer poveuceay is continued in a paper oo 
Field and Forest Insects. Another attraction 
in the number ts the story of Henry James, Jr., 
entitled Confidence, of which two chapters are 
given. Emma Eames Conve gives A Peep into 
Antwerp and Holland, Frank Stockton tells 
about Our Archery Club. Allen B. Woodward 
wives an amusing sketch ot The Cook of the 
Confederate Army. Noah Brookes contributes 
asketchn of Lincoln's Imagination. William 
H. Bisbonr takes the reader Over the Narrowest 
Narrow Gauge. The cther contentsare Out of 
the Werid, by Charlies Dadiey Warner, Inside 
the Castle, a Glimpse of Mediwval Days in 
Schioes Eltz, by George E. Waring, Jr. Two 
short stories are Lalage,by Elinor Putuam and 
The Mar withaHobby, by Henry King. Mary 
Hallock Foote contributes ashort sketch of the 
Cascarone Ball. The poems are Faith,by Celia 
Thaxter, Jacob Hurd’s Chi!ld by J. G. Holland. 
Shadow Evidence by Mary Mapes Dodge, In- 
nuence, Wy Kmma Lazarus Nelly, by Irwin 
Russell, Wild Clematis, by Dora Goodale, and 
twoshort poems of Bavard Taylor. The var- 
fous departments,which conclude the number 
contain an unusually interesting variety of 
short miscellany and several interesting chap- 
ters continue the serial Haworth’s. 

The July number ot “Cassell's Lilustrat ed 
Magazine of Art,” contains three full page 1l- 
lustrations,. The trontispiece is a good cut of 
C. E. Johneon's picture The Swineherd. The 
others are Erskine N'col's picture Unwillingly 
to Scheol, and @ cut of Ambrogio Borghi's 
statue Motherhood. The opening articie is No. 
Ill of Pictures of the Year. Wyke Bayliss 
contributes No. ll of Dualtsmin ait. This is 
followed by * paper on Victasitudes of Art 
Treasures. EKdward Bradbury gives the first 
ofa series Of Papers on Sketcaing Grounds. 
The articles op Wood Engraving are con- 
tinued, Erskine Nicol is the subject of Our 
Living Artis's, including his portrait and pic- 
ture Among the Old Masters. The concluding 
eer of the number ‘tiscusses the Royal Scot. 

isu Academy and Glasgow Institute Exhipi- 
Uons. 

The August numer of Harper's Magazine is 
of exceptional intefestand merit in both its 
superior illustrations and variety of reading 
Matter, opening with some charming giilmpses 
of Lake Georg. Anot her interesting descrip- 
tive paper telisabout Chatauqua and the most 
prominent features of its camp-meeting. A 
enirited tliustrated account is given of the 
Nautical School of 8t. Mary's. In another ar- 
Ucle the reader is taken through a charming 
but vague locality called Snug Hamlet and 
Hometown. Tue number also contains the 
opening chaptersof Black's new novel White 
Wings, a yachting romance, and another new 
novel cailed Mary Annerly. The weli-writ- 
tea story, Miss Miidred’s Friend, it is hoped 
will bave some more chapters. American 
Forests are dis*ussed in an interesting paper, 
andJapanese Rock Crystal aredercribed with 
@ variety of illustrations. The serial Young 
Mrs. Jardine ts continued, and the rest of the 
contents are Lite Barbara,a poem; Tae First 
Mrs. Petersham; Watch Words,a poem; The 
Consequences of Defective Vision, and the 
usual variety of departments. 

——— 
People Who are Neither Sick nor Well. 

The number of people who are ** uelther sick nor 
well,** as the saying is, makes up a large proportion of 
bearly every community. If you ask what ails them. 
you get no clea answer ; for they do not know them- 
selves. They are not sick enough to be classed with 
luvalits, and yet they are not well enough to evjoy 
life nor to do any physical or mental work without a 
wearisome and exhausting effort For most of the 
time they feel miberable and forlorn; every task is a 
burden; they have no sest tn Ife, and little hope in the 
future. These unhappy people get little or no relief 
from physicians, but are rather made worse by the 
tontes which are tov often prescribed, and which leave 
the vital forces at a lower range after the leim porary 
stimulation has +u sided, * bat they newt is a new 
development of force atthe centre ofiffe If the matn- 
spring of a watch ‘e too weak to drive the movement 
with energy, the whole machinery dros oat of order 
and al! efforts at repair vecome usciess, Now, an 
agent that can restore this vital activity must, in the 
very nature of things, give back bealth to the suffer- 
ing invalid It must act as a new an‘? stronger wain- 
spring wou 4 act on the machinery of the watch. That 

=p sgeut has i een diecove ts mo longer a mat- 
ter of dou. tiesto be fuut in what is Keown as 

**Compound Oxygen.’' Some of the remarkabie 
results which have followed its use during the 
past twelve years will be found io our 

* Treatise on Compound Ong... which wi'l be sent 

s irarda 





free Dra. STARKEY & PaLan 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. » a © 
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F Me milliners are on the increase in New 
Yor. bat no ladies have yet gone into tailor- 


ing. 

Palmer, of the firm of Jarrett & 
Palmer, dramatic managers, died ia London 
last Saturday. 

Over forty thousand rounds of glycerive 
are used annually in the United States for mix. 
ing with beer. ta B ; 

Biondin has heen performing in Bruseels, 
and is going to Vienna. He must be gotting 
wellupin years. 

An English paper tells of a black cat 
which decoyed birds for its eating by feeding 
them crumbs of bread. 

A French Im list paper pro car. 
rying French — Chiselharst for Prince 
Louis Napoleon to rest in. 

Lord Lorne is represented in London as 
about to publish a book on America, with 
drawings by the Princess Louise. 

Ninety roome were taken last month for 
the Emperor of Covmany. and hi« suite at 
Ems, of which number he himself used three. 

New Hampshire pays ita Governor $1 000 
a year, it« Chief Justice $2400, ite Associate 
Justices $2.0U0 each, and ite State Treasurer 
$i 300, 

St Lonis detectives telegraphed a descrip- 
tion of a murderer farand wide, but did not 
to bisown house, where he was accidentally 
discovered. P 

The injunction to ‘pray without ceasing’’ 
was almost literally fulfilled by a city clergy- 
man, recently, whose prayer occapied thirty- 
five minutes. 

“Brethren, it is our mission to visit and 
comfort the sorrowing, at $2 a visit ” said one 
of the speakers at the Burlington, N. J., Med- 
ical Convention. 

Recently compiled statistics show that 
Great Britain produces three times as much 
iron. and almost three times as much coal as 
the U nited States. 


The Marquis of Bute, who is a Catholic 
convert, disiikes politics, is shy and sensitive, 
and has an tncome which is popularly sup- 
posed to reach $1,500,000 a year. 


The fall wheat in lowa is all gathered in, 
and the spring wheat is bein harvested. 
Both are good in quantity and quality. An 
immense corn crop is promised. 


An intelligent Englishwoman, 72 years 
old, reached this city on Saturday last on her 
way to Chester, having walked from a point 
138 miles beyond Bangor, Maine. 


King Humbert of Italy looks ‘‘wretch- 
edly—baggard, stoney-eyed and anxious. The 
Queen, on the contrary, is plump and happy. 
Life goes easily witn,her—it is ber nature.”’ 


A steel steamshin with compound direct. 
acting engines of 500 horse power, has been 
jaunched at Dumbarton, Scotiand. It is said 
that steel steamships will soon be common, 


A nchly ornamented garter is one of the 
regulation presents toa German royal bride, 
and an illustrated German paper depicts such 
an article given to the Empress fifty years 
ago. 

The employes of the Pennsylvania Iron 
Works, at Danville, bave been notified that 
their wages will beadvanced,dating from July 
1. The price now paid for puddling is $3 per 
ton, 


A physician of Salem, Ind., was addicted 
to onium eating, and his neighbors tried to 
cure him by tying bim to atree, whipping bim 
severely, and making him take a vow of re- 
tormation. 


Thomas M. Coleman. @ty editor of the 
Public Ledger, satied tor Europe on Saturday 
last. A large number of journalists accompa- 
nied him as far as Chester, where the good- 
byes were said. 


The London guilds have been waking up 
amazingly of late, in view of the threatened 
inquiry as to what they do with their reve- 
nues. and whether nearly ali goes for turtle 
and Sillery, as some aver. 


The merit of Gerster's voice was first re- 
cognized by &@ Vienna musical director, who 
heard her sing atthe bead of a Catholic pro- 
cession tn a Hungarian town, and who put her 
under sultabie instruction. 


The rising musician in England is Mas 
ter d’ Albert, 15 years of age, who not only car- 
ried off the national schoo! honors for com po- 
sition, but played “as well as Rubenstein.” 
His father isa ballet-master. 


A woman in Burlington, Vt., was fatally 
poisoned while washiog a ir of pantaloons 
which @ man had worn while applying Paris 
green to his potato vines, the poison taking ef- 
fect through a cut in her hand, 


A woman raised to the third power of 
widowhood bas the photographs of ber three 
departed loras in a group, with a witha vig. 
nette of herself in the centre, and underneath 
is the inscription, “fhe Lord will provide.” 


Obstructions of the kidneys and attendant organs 
Will prove fatal if not removed by Hop Bitters, 


Prince Leopold. the youngest son of 
Queen Victoria, bas just been installed, at Lon- 
con, As Master Of the Lodge of Antiquity of 
Freemasons. This office was filled for thirty 
years by his great-uncie, the Duke of Sussex. 


Eight young men have been condemned 
at Bazas, in France, to ten days’ imprison. 
ment for seeking to evade the conscription by 
weoven wo My eyes, the quack doctor 

10 suppi em incurrin y 
Soieeeiiioe @ forty days’ im- 


On hearing of the Emperor of G ; 
erman 
tumbles on the polished floor of bis room 4 
old lady employed in making shoes with cloth 
a eee bim . letter recommending ber 
ure, an ot raci 
to send him a pair. _ a 


. A Partial Bieckade 
Of the main avenue for escape of refuse from the bhu- 
Mab fystem is utterly subversive of regularity among 
the other organs. Let constipation become chronic 
and, leaving out the imminent danger of inflammation 
of the bowels and their total obstruction occarrin 
Jaundice is almost certain to ensue, the liver is Mabie 
t become engorged, the b'ood and urine are poisoned 
by the bile, which also vitiates the Juices of the stom 
ach, and other nahappy consequences follow Hostet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters, a prime touic alterative ore- 
vents or remedies these results and their cause as th 
case May require, aad is aiso sigvally effacacious is 
and variable as well 








overcoming 
as constipated action of the bowels. It renews nerve 
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in every particular, yet are Offered at one-fourth 
price. Mr Beatty gives a)! possible guarantess te 
sure satisfaction. Besides refering by name and resi- 
dence. to thousands of persons who bave purchased his 
instruments in every Sta’e of the Union, Be aliows the 
would-be purchaser to inspect and examine the tastre- 
ment at his own home, free of all cherge, before buy- 
ing A fairer or more liberal offer was never made. 
If the purcharer is not satisfied he undergoes nc 
pense whate er. The exclusiveness that has 
for years in the musical instrument basivess . 
abled manufacturers to ask what prices 
but Mr, Beatty, by the a'd of large capital, 
ble industry, liberal advertising, an‘ large 
broken down this monopoly. and shown 
that a superior article may be made and 
which enables even the poorest to enjoy 
ures of musical recreation. Mr Beatty peeds no en- 
comtums, for bis works speak for themeeives, though 
we mav refer to the fact that his recent elec'ion te the 
Mayorality of Washingjoo, N. J., is but a tributethat 
he has well deserved at the hands of his admiring fel- 
low citizens. 
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A CARD.—To aii who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, 
weakness, early d@ghy, loss of vitality, &¢., I 
will send a recipe that will cure. you, Fags or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
by & missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossrz T. 
Inman, Station D, New York Olly. 

SS  —— 

** That medicine goes right to the spot, refreshens, 

revives and cures.’’--A patient on Hop Bitters: 
SE —_$ 

When our readers answer any Aéd- 
vertisement feund im these columns 
they will confer a faver om the Pub. 
lisher amd the advertiser by naming 


ghe Saturday Bventng Fest, 
R.R. HR 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 


NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 
wh i FFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY ReLiet is A CURE FUs 


AIN. 
It was the and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, 
= oe and cares 


oy From ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
no matter how violent or excru 


"Borat inure” Seip. Ne 
RHEUMATIC - jen, * 
vous. N c, or prostrated wi may 
er. 
FEVER AND AGUE, 

FEVER AND AG cured sor Siy con’. There 
is not a remedial ip world will cure 
Fever and A i (78 etper mare. Biltous, 
SSD WA 8 PILLS) so quick rT RADWATY’ 
READY RELIEF. Scents per bottle. 





na AN ERE RAEI NE 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegan coated, for the cure of 
sit disorders of the, stomech,, liver, bowels, Kidneys. 
hem ae cquams 5 : 


indigesti ia, Hh 
inflammation o bowels, and all i 4 
ments of the internal viscete. arranted to 


a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF Fie u DI 
SCROFULA OR SYPHIL Gy HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIO 


Liver Complaint, Etc. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Lo eg 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES- 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 





33 Warren Street, New York. 
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nia, you can, with the utmseet 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 

Samples or prices, 

ordering, mailed 

ceipt of postal card 
desired, 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly > 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turp your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


“SAPANULE’ 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed aad impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE is applied. It is acertain.and prompt cure 
fr RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sorea, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accideuts. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “SA PANU ILE” 
atonce relieves and cures. Try it, and if not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY @ OU., 
Phila, Pa. 


SAMUEL GERRY & OO. , Proprietors, 
237 Broadway. NY. 


Cape May Point, N. J. 
ALL THE HOTELS NOW OPEN! 


IN FIRST-CLASS STYLE, 
AT LOWER RATES THAN EVER BE 
FORE. Address, 


SEA GROVE HOUSE, 


rion the Shore 5 


CAPE HOUSE, 


(4ea View from Every Wind.) 


CENTENNIAL HOUSE, 
(Within sound of Ucean Hoar.) 


Cape May Point, N. J. 


Just the Thing to Please the Children. 


M) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cts. 


Send 2 cts to JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., and you will re- 
ceive by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
Sontaining EIGHTY BEkAUTIFCL PICTURE CARDS. 

4&2 Try it. 

Reference—The Editor of this Paper. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
EXPHRITY RNDIPLTEN BOOT 


rine and te the most successful 
known, "Price # Ay tye 


my on rages 


ow Vern 








New. So al 


Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
Who Dusting we this Torri 
tis of Tithe and Map af send Full culars, Synop- 


Po, J. WISE NORTON, 
- Ror 1979, Pnhilateiphia, Pa 


PIU Meise No pab- 
*rhane short. Teuth 


BOYS AS S7i re ine 








STATE THE PAPER YOU san ® 














A Skin of my ®. is a Joy for Boer. 


DR. T. FELIX G GOURAUD'S 


Qriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 


Removes Tah, fFreckles, Sallowress. and every 
bleintsh on beauty It has steod the test of thirty 
years. and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the 

preparation is properly made. Accept no counterfeit 
of similarname ‘ihe distineulshed Dr. L. A. Say:ee 
said to a lady of the baut ton (a patienti—‘*As you 
ladies will use them . l recommend *Gouraud‘s ( ‘ream’ 
as the least barmful of all the kin preparations. ' 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfiuous hair with- 
vut injury to the skin. 

Mus. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop’r., 
48 Bond Street, New Yorr. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


Invest in a 





GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


pa 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Co of Leadville, Col. have placed §2 0, 000 of their 


¢ ‘apital Stock op the market as a workiog capital. 


The Com own seventeen “good mines and are 
eying 2 up more. The ‘‘ompany is engoniaed ae 


ry eenth d developil g 
pecting and deve company, 
soa des'ring to invest ‘na wine mining Sat. 


the best joeaty in the wor'd, where fortunes are 
daily made by prospecting and deve sing mines, can 


do no better than to buy stock of this mpany 
For further particulars, references, ae. dress 


CHARLES L. KUSZ, JR., Sec’y. 
Lock box 1979. 


aS DON'T FAIL | 


to send stamp for the Largest, HaMsomest 
and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 


PRESSES, CUTS, &c., puodlished. 
LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


WATIONAL TYPE CU, russes 


JAMES H. BUNN, 


Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS. 

PHILADELPHIA 








N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 
cromptiv‘attended to. ip person. 


United Stites coins wanted Dollar 144, 
0 L $200, Half doilar 1794 and 1797,915. Quar- 


ter dollar 1824 and 1827 §.5 Half dime 


1972, $5. Allold and rare coins wanted, 
Send stamp for price list 
SMITH Nw 72 Sorth Fou th ®t . Philadelphia. Pa 


Hires Im- r praved Pack- 
age makes ROO rTBEER gallons of a 
delicious drink—healthy and strengthening. Ask 
your —— for it Sent by mai! on receipt of 25 
cents. anufactured only one FE. HIRES, 215 
Market Street. Philadelpbia, , 


$10 to $1000 Invested in Wall St. Stocks 


paies fortunes every month. 
sent free explaining 
ing 

AdAreas KaYTER & OO. “Rabers 17 Walt wy 
Dr. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 
and Pharm . Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown Phita guarantees an absolute 
cure inp Serotuis: sypniiiene and Usigary Diseases, 
iu Catarrh, Pi Nervous Debility and Skin and 


Hair Troubles, Irregularities. Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
male Complaints etr No clerks Advice free 


AGENTS. READ THIS 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 

nees, or ailow © large commismon, to sell our new 
aa opderful inventions. We mean what we . Same 
ple See. addres SHERMAS & CO., Marshal 








Pack 62 French Transparent cards, 2’: 10 photos. 
female beauties 10c 25 escort and flirtation cards 
Ail for35e:securely sealed HullBros, E. Wallineford.ct 

© a YRBAR for Honest, Intel igent business men 
oer New business; tight work. Address 
(HAPMA®’, Madison. ind 
resis ®Cbromo 10 motw, MUcean she'ls 
60 sie flake 4c. Name on, 0c. CLINTON 
BROS... Clintonville, e, Cty 


\o Bot HuULUEr Print’, Stamps, 

BIG PAY* — Datrs, Seif -inters, 

movabe type, &c. free, E. Taylor & Co., 
Cleveland, U. 

CARDS, meme tp boid 

BO) S2o7tanke, Jet. ec an w * Ria Ca WMarthfara Conn 

EGANTN Chromo Cards with name, 

18 Bean gee ren Os, Naseso. N.Y. 


ONLY 


as 





¥ Pesithvely wil by Do not deviate 


Bowe in Ap in America. roa fart B, ccre ltt 
recat Meee 


than evert -towner 


een shines we where bat it 
cent return from én e 


determined 
hout the entire civilised world 
‘brated instruments. 


PIANOS 


125, 6184, ones, and ep cenertes See tw BEWARE OF An OY ERITH 


ELECTED | MAYOR 


of my of my City, an and 4 intrested wi \ with js BONRS AR + Ad 


wility. {a rgivi 
costot Pianosand Organ one ning te — 


Who are using my instruments, some of whom may be in your own neighborhor 


Send tor Special Nid Sumer Gireular now ready. This offer only good dustan the 
aa” Please Show This Magnificent Offer to Your 


Address ail ordere to DANICL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


BEATTY’S CELEBRATED PARLOR ORGANS. 


The following is a list of names from persons from Maine to California who have lately purciased my 
Parior orgaos and have the instrument in theirown bomes. 
many thousand orders [ am receiving. 





ansas.—D. W. Hanne prenevete, Weshtagtes Ga. 


Gai Hf HM oo Ww ext Point, 
J.  Biyve, Sorts aun “Juan, Nevada Co 


to. John Clark, Viealia, Tulare Cy. ©. IL. Dev 
:-— Amator Ge., Cal 
J. Sinecler, Saquache, Snanee he Co, 
we Rr Fowler, 2S. City Fi F ywenoat Ce. 
Fort Collins, Larimer Cy, 
Mrs. 8. ite Tracy, -Glastonburg, Hartford 

Co. 8. J. moces, Bridgeport. Fairfield Co. J. C. 
. BK Knowles. Nianthe 
K Wye koff, Woodbury, 
Charies E. Prior” Jewett City, New Loudon Co. 
Rutsford New Haven, New Haven Co. 
Bt.fford kor ings, Tolland Co, . Conn. 

Piarries of Columbia. 


Mary 
obe _. Wood, Wates Centre, Erie Co, A. 
runt iit, Satara! Ca, Waleen ‘ 
aines Wilkinson, W wane “o. 
DP, 63 N. Moore nt, N.Y. Cit 1 


Port ee hind, Staten p - my Everett . Fou, oli trad 


way Nitional Bank, New York ity, N. 
North Carolina. 


o § lL. &. Keeoe, gpnemese, © 
. im ida Hardon, Viymouth arb m Co, 
N. Varker, Trinity ¢ allege goa ee 


ii. “terle rari, Granvit 


Salt, 6th Auditor's Office, 
_E. i W heat, Bt. ‘Choud Iuslding, W ashing 

asury Bepartine nt, ee ey ~ 7] b> 
Martin, 62s U Bireet, 8. W., 


” Chas. “Wheeler (i aaleu ria, Leni Terrace, 
Waxhinato, bint. Col 


_ Dakets Te eritery. 
ta 


Mis 4 Libble Sayre, 
 f L “Mi ('rm am, hes bviile, 
Manteno, haukakee Co M 
M. fiumretl, peat whe i: 

w 


arren, Daviess te 


» Belimain thie wi, ardin ‘ ” 
{_T k 


Law anspor Cisse (Co la win bene ek, Reston My ’ Grants 
w. 


Wright, Connersvile,. * Witt am se e ry Sime maby s 
M 


, Connersville, Fayette Co., 


Indian Territery. 


Won. S. Watnesle y. 


Thomas, Bradyvii! lb. Anderson, be W tt, ¢ Wy 





: nal Ti Hanover, ¥ 
Enos Keegel, Ottawa, Fi 


Routh Carolina. 
g. ' 


: s. B. Tufts, Rangeiey, brankiinte 





Je idan, Feant Ham tou 


Alhettimnrl 
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coguille jabot of Mechiin or fine Breton lace. 
Ladies with slender figures, who wish to 
make the most of a smal! waist, wear Judic 
with long points and full paniers, 


whieh by @4ding to the apparent size of the 
hips, ish that of the waist; those who 
are of adopt the Directorie 


Whieh moulds the figure gracefully, 
aad shows off a rounded contour. 

All the new materiais are of the freshest and 
most delightful character, and remind us of 
the dresses worn by our grandmotbers and 
great-grandmotners, with their scattered 
epraye of tiny flowers, their painted bouquets, 
and their infattely varied stripes and smal! 
patterns. Toile de Note is the favorite fabric 
at present, and the Louis XVI. style vies with 
thatot Louis XV. Lawn and batiste are com- 
Dined te the most curious manner with cash- 
mere, Pekin, and velvet, and these materials 
thus combined form very original and ele- 
gant costumes. Louis XV. lawn, for in- 
stance, with velvety stripes of moss green 
foliage is charming with Indian mousseline 
de laine in the same shade; another lawn with 
velvety stripes of garnet-colored ornaments, 
corresponds with garnet-colored Indian moas- 
seline de laine; the waistcoat and parements 
are made of the Louis XV.iawn. Plain mous- 
seline 46 laine is also frequently combined 
with the same material covered with iittie 
painted bouquets. Canton lawn is another 
tissue with designs matching the colors of In- 
Gian mousseline de laine, and is noticeable 
for the velvety raised reflels which are its 
ebtet characteristic. 

Very lovely tolleties are also made of jar- 
diniere foulard and Indian gauze and orna- 
mented with pleatings of point d'esprit tulle, 
which harmonizes wel! with these light fa 
brics. Foulard with smal! cashmere palms on 
a white ground is very stylish, and tollettes of 
Maen batiste will be in vogue; we bave seen 
one of these in a delicate shade of turquoise 
blue with faille of the same shade, and 
anotner entirely pink trimmed with narrow 
Breton lace arranged tn scallops caught up by 
little bows of pink ribbon. Sateen camovric 
ornamented with coarse lace forms pretty and 
useful toliettes for morning wear in the coun. 
a an more dressy tollettes for summer 
fetes, and other similar occasions, is a dress 
of ripe wheat-colored glace silk shot with 
white. The paniers of ripe wheat-colored 
siciliienne are edged with white-colored silk 
fringe ; the Louis XV. corsage of shot silk 
opens over a waistcoat entirely com posed of 
pleatings of Breton iace; over the corsage ts 
@ casaqguin of seal-brown velvet ornamented 
with bands of embroidery on brown batiste. 
The small chapeau is of straw with a bow ol 
ripe wheat-colored satin and brown velvet ; 
the strings are of velvet, and on the brim, at 
the edge of the chapeau, is a large bouquet of 
vervain. 

The favorite model for seaside costumes is 
the Fiortan tollette, generally made of cotton 
Pompadour material; it is composed of a 
very short skirt trimmed with two or three of 
the narrowest founces, headed by a drapery 
caught in from space to space by tabs cross- 
ing it. The paniers are draped across, and 
end at the back in a cascade of material; the 
Dias bands edging the trimmings and founces 
are of old gold colored satin like the tabiier, 
which is covered witn testoons of coq ullle lace. 
Similar lace is put on very full round the 
edges of the paniers; this lace is a novelty, 
and basa white groan’ embroidered with col- 

ors to match the matieria!. The pointed cor- 
sage is laced across the chest with a thick lace 
talling with old gold-coiored aigullettes ; the 
sleeves reaching to the elbow are not sewn 
imto the corsage, bul joined to it by bows of 
ribbon ;and tbe shoulder bouquet is of per- 
fumed pink cyclamen. A most coquettish 
short costume is of gorge de pigeon siik and 
peacock biue Indian mousseline de laine. The 
centre of the skirtis draped in front, and a 
scarf of gorge de pigeon surah ts arranged to 
form paniers ; the corsage bas a jong point in 
front, and basques at the back. A smal! scarf 

starts from each side of the point in 
front, aad is tied at the back on the basque of 
the corsage. The sleeves are finished off by a 
smali gorge de pigeon drapery. 

Our readers who spend a portion of the sea- 
son at the sea-side resorts, and are well ac. 
quainted with the number and style of tol- 
lettes required, will be giad of a few descrip 
tions of toliettes suitable for dressy occasions. 
The first is a dress of pale blue bengaiine 
trimmed with beaded blue tringe ; the long 
skirt of bemgaline is draped in paniers over 
an underskirt of plain biue satin, with large 
bunches of very paic wild roses. The corsage 
ie emi eqguare, and the opening Blied in with 
potat Gesprit tulle; a bouquet of wild roses 
om the left side; the ,baif-liength 
sleeves are ‘Ornamented with pleatings of 
point d’esprit tulie and bouquets of wild 

A twollette of cream-colored Pekin 
with @ tablier of plain Pekin is trimmed with 
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with satiny cream colored stripes, and stripes 
in open chequers, is also trimmed with Vaien- 
Glenoes igee; the Louis XV. corsage term! 


Clennes lace iaid on fiat. The sabot sleeves 
reach to the elbow, and have two flounces of 
similar isee and a rosette of cream-colored 
eatin. A very dressy tollette is of white Pe- 
kin, with the train and paniers of Meeniin 
lace. The whole of the front is covered with 
pleatings of Meeblin lace, coming gradually 
to a point at the edge, with « large tuft of red 
carnations in three shades. The pointed cor- 
sage bas & piastron of Mechiin lace, and 4 
Louts XV. bouquet at the shoulder. A charm- 
log toliette is of soft pale biue gauze over 
satin to correspond, and is made with a Garde 
Francaise jacket, with satin revers and beau- 
tiful antique marcassite buttons. Four scar!s 
of gauze bordered with « band of satin em- 
broidered in flowers of all colors, and edged 
with fringe matebing the flowers, are draped 
across the skirt. The corsage is of satin cut 
#quare at the neck and trimmed with embroi- 
dered bands matching those on the skirt. 

A costume for the country of a ay pictur. 
esq ue description is made of pri cotton, 
both the design and style being copied from 
old models. The underskirt is bordered with 
three pleated flounces, and the upper skirt is 
draped in paniers at the sides. The panier at 
the back is edged with a pleating, 
which forms a jabot at the side. The 
corsage is gathered a la vierge in 
front and at the back, and a band of 
black velvet is worn round the waist; the 
sleeves are also gathered and trimmed with 
Breton lace. The same kind of costume is 
very pretty made of adrinople, a material 
which is employed for costumes, run-shades, 
and for furnishing purposes. Before speaking 
of other parts of the toilette we must mention 
a sea side costume which is likely to be very 
popular. The round skirt is of printed fou- 
lard in Indian designs, and edged with a deep 
fiounce; over this is a tunic of fine, soft, 
woolen materialin some pale neutral tint,such 
as almond, fawn, or dove color. The corsage 
is of foulard with a point tn front,and short 
basque cut away over the hips,and ornamented 
with very pretty buttons; it is,in tact, in the 
buttons that the great charm of the dress lies, 
and the prettier and the more uncommon 
these are, the better. Some are of gold in Ja- 
panese style, others of carved mother-o’ pear! 
representing @ cottage,a wood,a mountain, 
no matter what,provided the carving be good, 
and the variety sufficiently great; the buttons 
must be either enormously large or very small 


indeed. 
The lizard has found a successor in the dove, 


which is also made of diamonds,but ladies who 
are entitled to be&rcoats of arms wear the em- 
blems; thus we find no lack of lions, eagles, 
griffins, and the many curious animals with 
which heraldry abounds, in precious stones. 
Too much Care cannot be given to the chaus- 
sure, which is to accompany short costumes. 
For walking, rather high *hoes are adopted ; 
these shoes have real or simulated lacings,and 
the toes are stitched with a colored silk. The 
last new mode in stockings is thatof very nar- 
row close stripes intwo different colors on a 
white ground. Silk stockings are embroid- 
ered on the foot or leg, a light coler ona 
dark ground,or a dark color ona light ground, 
The variety is, however.so great that it is dim. 
cult to name all, and the best taste is still to 
have stockings corresponding with the tot- 
lette. Gendarme blue stocking are very fash- 
fonable ; a tew years ago none of the common. 
eat stockings were made in this color, which 
was very mnuch despised,now noshade is more 
a la nnide, 

Some new sun shades and parasols are made 
with stripes painted by hand,and of Indian 
foulard; others are of dark silk, edged with 
thick cord and lined with a lighter shade ot 
silk. Theehtefexpense and beauty is in the 
handles; to say nothing of those which are 
decorated with Jewels and are of great in- 
trinsic value, there are others whose beauty 
consists in carving, turning and inlays, with 
knobs of lapis lazuli, coral, or finely carved 
ivory: besi‘'es these we come upon fanctfual 
handles representing heads of animals crested 
birds, cats with emerald eyes, and pug dogs of 
rather exaggerated size. 

The flowers most in vogue, because they 
harmonize with costumes of nadras, are those 
in yellow, caroubier, and crimson. Large 
peonies, full blown carnations, pansies, etc., 
form large bouquets to ornament the sides of 
chapeaux. Some new models of chapeaux are 
the following: One of Leghorn straw has a 
handkerchief of Indian muslin bordered with 
pleatings of Breton lace thrown over it; the 
handkerchief forms sbort strings ending ina 
bow of pale pink faille; the bouquet ts of ruby 
rose buds and sainfoin. A chapeau of manilla 
straw has the brim orramented with two rows 
of tussore lace pleated ; the strings are of ecru 
satin ribbon and the boug net of roses, forget- 
me not, and velvet wheat-ears ; the under part 
of the brim tin front is lined with gathered 
ecru satin. A very elegant chapeau of fine 
straw has for ites only trimming a bunch of 
Datch tulips, and shaded ribbon tn all the col. 
ors of the tulips. Another pretty model is of 
Dunstable straw with a scarf of coral surah 
encircling the crown and a bunch of poppies. 
A chapeau of fancy straw is ornamented with 
lilac and sprays of clematis. Large full blown 
roses are em ployed as ornaments on chapeaux 
and ball dresses, and wmagnolias, peonies 
chrysanthemums, and other large flowers are 
mach in vogne. 

Fans are made to match the tollette; Watteau 
and Pompadonr fans are decorated with num- 
berless sprays of small flowers on a cream -col- 
ored ground, or on ruby, eky-blue, etc. A 
Louis XV. fan has an application of the finest 





point lace encircling a paimted Watteau sub- 
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large rosettes of cream-colored satin and Va ject, the mount betng of carved and gilded fy ' “3 
lencien nes lace. The train of a new material | motbero’ A fan of marbled tortoise- “Villbitty 


the country and traveligg there are simpler 
bat very pretty mounts of carved or painted 
box-wood, or any other native and foreign 
woods. 

We have had occasion to mention point d'es- 
prit tulle frequently lately ; there is quite a 
rage for this talle at present; cravats are 
made of it with three rows of pleatings at tbe 


ends. 





Fireside Chat. 
THE ART OF CAKE MAKING. 


OT only are cakes made at home, either 

tor the family or invalids, more whole- 

some, but they are considerably chet per 

than any which can be bought. In al- 

most every instance cakes ae by 
the confectioner are, for the sake of saving 
eggs and ay | the materials go further, 
mixed with some kind ofchemical agent. For 
once in a way these things may be taken with 
impunity, bat whea eaten habitually they 
cannot but have a nicious influence on 
health, and that of children especially. itis 
therefore very necessary, hoth on the score ot 
bealth and of economy, that rapid, easy, and 
good materials for cake making sbould be 
krown in every ~ey 4 

In the Sret poe, a few simple fitensils are 
req alsite, and witbout these it is useless to ex. 
pect successful results. It has frequertiy hap. 
pened to the present writer to -bear, that 
experiments which have been successfully 
madein public trom approved‘rectpes have 
failed when repeated at home. On going into 
the matter it has been found that devices, in 
themselves almost comical, bave beén resorted? 
to avoild,as it would seem, doing the thing 
properly. Again, many people are carejess in 
the cho'ce of materials; they think any kina of 
fionr wiil wake light cakes; thisis a mistake, 
the finest four, both dry and silted, is abso 
Intely necessary. Eggs should not be new 
laid, Dut must be sweet. Sugar.when required 
in po wder,cannot be too fine. Ground ginger 
carraway, and other spices in powder, shou 
be used fresh; the former, thougn a little more 
expensive than when bought of the grocer, is 
wenerally to be had best from the chemists. 
Baking powder should not be used for cakes, 
such as sponge, in which eggs form so large a 
proportion of the ingredients, and when tt is 
requisite it should always be mae at home. 

In order to insure success in making cakes 
from any of the following recipes, care must 
be taken to observe the exact proportions 
given, and closely to follow the metho indi. 
cated. The heat of the oven is a matter of the 
greatest importance. Light cakes require an 
oven atthe temperature known ‘'o cooks as 
“dark yellow paper heat” and “light yellow 
paper heat.”’ Inexperienced persons can ascer- 
tain the temperature of the oven by putting 
in a piece of white paper on the baking sheet ; 
if it speedily becomes brown, it would be too 
hot for cakes of the sponge kind, but if of dark 
or light yellow, it would right forthem. It 
is, however, preferable to have the oven a lit- 
tle too hot than too siow, asin the latter case 
cakes become too sodden. The utensils re- 
quired tor making sponge cakes, etc.,are a 
wire spoon or egg whisk, a sugar dredger, a 
tin strainer for sifting flour, etc.; a saucepan 
10 inches in diameter ; a bowl, to hold three 
quarts and stand in the saucepan; a quart 
saucepan, scales and weights, lemon and «pice 
grater, cake tins or mouids. Before begin- 
ning to make cakes, have your tins prepared, 
every ingredient ready to hand, and the oven 
in a state approaching the required heat. Cake 
tins must never be greased with dripping or 
lard, even when the cakes are made of those 
fata, because thev always when so used impart 
a disagreeable fiitvor. Butter, after having 
been freed from water, answers wel); but the 
best thing for this purpose isa mixtureof ciar- 
ifed veal fat and butter. To prepare this, 
chop the veal suet, and let it melt slewly ina 
stewpan over the fire: then put to itan equal 
quantity pour the fat throngh a fine bair sieve 
and set it aside for use. Care must be taken 
to have cake tins and moulds thoroughly dry, 
for if there is the least moisture they cannot 
be properly greased. Warm the moulds, pour 
into them some of the dissolved fat, pass it 
gouty round and round the moulds, taking 
care they are thinly and evenly coated. Pour 
away any surplus fat; and while the monld is 
stil] warm, shake all over it from the dredger 
as much sugar of the kind called “icing.” so 
fine that it looks like potato flour, then gently 
turn out any which dos not adhere to the tin, 
which will then be ready for use. Some cakes 
only require the tin to be greased, but this 
will be specified in the recipe. 

Currants for cakes, after they have been 
washed and picked, should be scalded,in order 
to swell them and make them eat better. Pat 
the currants into @ bowl, pour boiling water 
over them, cover the bow! with a plate; after 
standing a minute, drain away the water, and 
throw the frutt on to a eloth to absorb the 
moisture; then put the currants on a dish or 
plate, in & very cool oven, turning them occa- 
sionally until thoroughly dry; dust a )ittle 
finur over them, and they will be ready for 
use 


All materials for cakes—flour, currants, etc 
—should be slightly warmed befo [ ; 
~~ not to — the batter. wae eae 

t should be ooserved that the a 
weigntofan egg is two ounces: when they ere 
smalier than this the whole or half of an addi. 
titional egg should be so as to make up the re- 
yo weigbt on given quantities. 

here are several methods by which spon 
jae ooene aie, = cakes of a simeifes 
er can be made, but w pace 
only this week: ‘ nnn & aad 

Pocnp Caxs— Ingredients.—Six : 
pound lump sugar; two tablespoon mais % 
brandy; \ pound butter: 4 pound of cur. 
rants; two ounces candied peel, minced fine: 
the grated peel of alemon; a large pinch of 
ground cinnamon. Proceed as for Madiera 
cakes adding the brandy to the batter when 
it has been beaten for ten minutes. The cur- 
rants and candied peel to be stirred in quickly 
after the flour and butter, and the cake to be 
baked immediately. A teaspoonful of carra- 
waysmay be sabetituted when preterred to 
py Rub wy & cloth, and shake in 

ner, as Often 
a eng ~~ an is dust and sand 

Sroner Csxus—Ingredients.—six : 
of water: \ pounds lump sugar ; 6 pow a 
oe siftea ne! Apes grated rind uf a lemon 

oceed exactly as for baking 
tor half an hear. =oee oe, ing 


Rosa Bonheur is now a little 
masculine appearance; her pair fe gray? : 
and parted on the side; she bas bright 
res, aula 








lack eyes, stroogly-marked f 
wonderfuily resolute mouth;she weare'’s plain 





black slik ek with a 
biack velvet. and whe vest gud jacket of 
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CaRPEns., (( Ky.)—For 4 
heat, to any quanaee ae gine banyan | mag 
stead of water. Put both fm abotile which 


cork tight and set aside for days, whea 
will b> fit for use without the soperathw heat. - 


CONSTANCE, (Townser hy 9 
the chromos on stout + “4 1 
remains beneath After 7 P 


frames and then weil wash the face of 
ad — varnish, which you may procure 


ViovrT. (Prentiss, Miss.)— We think area 
footieh youug lady. aod allowed your doction wee 
ir discretion, The ‘ Y 


Esst 


run your dt ng man evid-nt'y cares 
nothing for you, and is only amusing bi 
I that he bas not the slightest iat — 


Y. U. J., (Sharp, Ark )-1. Holborn is 
as tf spelt io-bore, 2 it ts advisable to Bas the vate 


ou desire to become ficien must practice 
it two hours aay. aia - 
PINAFORE, (Philadelphia, Pa. )—Toffee is a kind of 
candy, and the foliowing is the recipe for its make: 
1ib soft sugar, ¢ lb botter, four table-spoontfals of 
vicoma a he ry cekney when itis 
sufficiently . 7 a cold water 
when it will immediately harden. : 
Herman, (Fayette, Tenn.)—The President has 
aright to grass a pardon for comm! 
agalost the Federal laws, or in the Territories, 
trict of Columbia, or on United States pro . He 
has no right to grant psrdon for in 
a State. That power is reserved to the different State 
Governors, 
GUSTAVUS, (Wadesboro, N. C.)—You cap certainly 
get lime juice at any even -fu 
store in your neighborhood. maili 
— you My ant — = aor an you have sent; 
and «ven ou can the ce where 
there should be no difficulty in P. ¥ an order filed 
in Charleston, Richmond or Kaleigh 
READER, (Orange, V. 1.)—The g. **Dead ase 
door -natl,’’ is older than pistego 
and as old as the heavy p ser 
knocker to strike upon. 2 There 
that the phrase ‘*cock-and-bull'’ stories simply refers 
to the fables in which cocks. bulis and 
mals sre represented as end with speech . 
A. D., (Vernon, Wis. )—When @ 
from a writer itis by far the to give 
name of the author of the sentence. such a subject 
as you write hardly one edftor out of a hundred 
would recognize the sentence asa quotation: more 
ticularivy as there is a gramaticalerror init. *' 
home’’ should be most certain!y **his home.’’ 
ALEX T.. (Atlantic, N. J.)—S8craped 
and warm mil are said to e cre 
ay be 
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age Eceves 


i 


E 


uF 


4a 

sunbure. hh sensitiv 

ry exposure 0 remedy 

ake two drachwms of borat. Oné Usbchin of 
ee. one Se Sa half an soos fer 
candy, anda 3d of ox - Mix os 
ton minutes thies or four times & day for's fortn'ght 
till clear and transparent. Strain 
paper and bottle for use. 

MECHARIC, ( more. Md, )— the engraving 
on & smooth . cover it thio Tyke cheeon 
finely powdered ; squeese lemoa 
as to dissolve a considerable portiun of ft; elevate one 


apd 

lemon-juice be all washed off; the engraving wiil (bea 
be @ thy clean and free from susine. fe be 
Srtee on the board, or om some smooth 
ually 

J F . (Richmond, D. C.)—The taking of intereston 
money was rendered anlawful in 1197 in Enquees, the 
time of Richard L. Magna y/ lowed 
the payment of interest by minors, so that it mu 
been again permitted generally. In the 
VI'. (1686) ft was bited. An Act of Heory Vill. 
(1545) fixed the rate of interest at ten rercent. The 
practice was disallowed in the Ed 
ward VI. (1552). Interest was revived at ten per cent. 
in the reign of Elizabeth (1570). and fixed 
cent. in the time of Queen Aune (1713. 
tory of America, laterest laws 
same. 


have 
BLANCHE, (Oakdale, O.)—It would be raood feos 


i 


B @«Raeoroscrroc r= c&© 2onrwnoc ame, 4, 


for you to an organ immediat:ly aod & 

er. Lay def 4 Sa. to teach youreel in W 
some good instruction book be necessary: ee 
witout en tuateument as ty Sen aad Ingres 

w an ment, as 

msde much more p rte 

The ear likewise 
may be calied the 


progress j usic. study hard 
able to dy Ae correct in Taree of ees 


months. f course it wt’ 

meat b 
if they do not confine 
cred music, will find no d 
piano the 
RICHLAND, (Phi a. Ps }—Formeriy, aoe. 
Greek and Roma" Cat 
There foa 
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